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SOME account of the Winter Erivemic of 1815, 16, 
and 17, as it appeared in Nalem aod Clar mont 
Counties. By James Haynswoxrtn, J. D. of Sum- 
lerville, (S. UC.) 









EARLY in November, 1815, an epidemic catarrh, or 
influenza, appeared in this place and its vicinity, which 
continued most of the winter. This was a light dis- 
ease, endangering the lives of those persons only who 
were far advanced in hfe, or predisposed to pulmonary 
affection, and requiring, for its cure, nothing more than the 
usual treatment for catarrh. So mild was it, that some of 
eur physicians, and even the farmers of the neighbour- 
hood, were wondering at the want of success of the Wil- 
liamsburg Faculty in the disease raging in that district, 
atiributing to them improper management, on account of 
the frequency of its fatal termination. ‘They subsequently 
learned that our uniform success was the consequence of 
our having a Lilliputian instead of an Hercules to com- 
bat; for, in teuth, the disease prevailing there was of a 
formidable and deadly character. 

I had no opportunity of seeing it till some time in Janu- 
ary, 1816, when it appeared in one of the counties cone 
stituting Sumter district, denominated Salem. ‘Tins coun- 
ty is separated from Claremont by Scape Whore, one of 
the principal streams of Black River, along which river 
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the disease had gradually progressed, from Williamsburg, 
ina northern direction, till it arrived in the latitude of this 
place. Its ravages were, for some time, exclusively con- 
fined to the east side of the river; afterwards, however, 
it appeared on this side, but never, as yet, with the same 
dezree of torce.* 

The most violent cases appeared, with considerable 
recularity, only near swamps and low places, in situations 
the inhabitants desert, by the middle of summer, to es- 
cape the autumnal fever. ‘These cases often ended in 
death in forty-eight hours, frequently in less time; I have 
known the disease to terminate fatally in eight hours. 

From carefully observing the symptoms and progress 
of very many cases, | am induced to believe I shall imi- 
tate what ac tually takes place in nature, by considering 
the disease as existing in four diflerent states or grades. 

The first, or highest, is the state of oppression: this 
seems to be produced by the excessive force of the mor- 
bid cause prostrating the animal powers, an‘ is charac- 
terized by great internal anxiety and distress, manifested 
by sighing and difficult respiration, which is slow and deep, 
natural as to frequency, and laborious, or so frequent and 
short as to resenible very exactly the panting of a mastiff, 
after a long chase. This state is further characterized by 
a pulse generally small, feeble, and quick, but not frequent, 
sometimes morbidly slow and intermilting ; and by a pre- 
ternatural coolness of the extremities, and whole surface, 
which is often deluged with a profuse glutinous sweat. 
The muscular strength is seldom much impaired in this 
state. I have seen patients get up, without assistance, 
not an hour before their death. Acute pain rarely ac- 
companics it, though a dull kind of pain, and sense of 
weight an! confinement in the precordiac region, are con- 
stantly complained of ; this constriction was compared, by 
one of my patients, to the sensation occasioned by a bone 


jacket very tightly laced. The tongue rarely bas a coat 


on it, but its whole substance is commonly darker than 
usual, and apparently engorged with blood ; this also ap- 
pears to be the case with the lips, and, in sume measure, 


* The disease is this winter, 1816-17, ravaging different parts of Clare- 
mont, while in Salem, the principal seat of it last year, very few cases 
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with the face; I have observed the lips of those who 
died in this state purple, almost black, before they were 
laid out; and have seen spots on other parts of the body 
resembling, in appearance, the discoloration which suc- 
ceeds a violent contusion. ‘The intellect generally re- 
inains unimpaired, I had no opportunity of opening the 
bodies of any who died in this state, but have little doubt 
that etfusion, either of blood, or some other fluid, into one 
of the important cavities of the body, was the proximate 
cause of their death. The subjects of this high grade of 
the disease were generally men in the prime of life, es- 
pecially such as were corpulent, and fond of stimulating 
potations. 

In the next, or second state, the morbid excitement 
comes down to the point in which pain is felt; and, ac- 
cordingly, in if very severe pains occur; they are occa- 
sionnally confined to the breast, head, “end k, or limbs, but 
oftener occupy two or more of these situations at the same 
time; sometimes the pain commences in the head, and then, 
leaving its original situation, occupies successively the 
throat and the breast, and again a reverse order of trans- 
lation occurs. The pulse, though not full, is frequent and 
tense, the skin warm, often hot and dry, the thirst great, 
the tongue moist, and, after the lapse of twenty-four or 
thirty six hours, covered with a white coat, which gradu- 
ally becomes brown; the urine high colored, and, in many 
cases, the face flushed. 

With some, this state of the disease begins in the form 
of violent tooth-ache ; in others, with excruciating pain in 
a remote part of the body, as the knee of one side, the an- 
cle, the great toe, or the thumb; indeed, during the height 
of this all powerful epidemic, the slichtest pain or de- 
ranged condition of any part of the system justly cre- 
ated alarm. 

The third is a still milder grade, and diflers from the 
second chiefly in the absence of pain, and in being attended 
by a stronger, less frequent, pulse, and more equable cir- 
culation. It much resembles cases of fever seen by every 
one, in which vigorous action is perceptible in all, even 
the smallest sanguiferous vessels. 

The fourth, and last, is the lyphous state of the epidemic. 
This is sometimes an original form, but oftener one of the 
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other grades run into it. When original among white 
people, itoceurs in families where the survivers are la- 
bourmg ander the debility induced by unremitied fatiyaing 
aftiendonce on the stek, eluding irregular meals, want of 
sleep, sitting up. &e., and when trom the loss of near rela- 
tives and sieads progression of the disease, great mental 
dopression exists. Upon negroes, debilitating and de- 
Pressing agents continually operate, and, theretore, it 18 
ne io be deemed strance that, ortginally, tv phous cases fre- 
Gou-nthy take place among thew Whether orizinal, or con- 
Socuent to another stife, this stage of the disease does not 
Gites teomor han typhus, except inthe following © inpe- 
tous. no’ aly ays ihe fathin the latter: Painin the teod or 
bie iat. a sore throat, a protiuise influx of flouch mucus into 
the tiroa', a great disposition to local gangrene. One or 
more of ihese oecur in every case. Gangrene frequently 
occurs. Esaw two cases of gangrene of the scrotun: 
ove of she extrentty of the rectum, and skin covering 
the vlutaicnuscles. Oue where mortification sueceeded the 
apolication of blisters, and another in which small vesicles 
on the forehead and breast, filled with a yellow serum, 
extended rapitly Gy meauas of gangrenous disorganization, 
both in depth and circunterence, and ended fatally. 
Svocll bloody looking vesicles were the usual precursors. 
As it ts of great cons: quence to distinguish the state 
of oppression from this state, for which it has been mis- 
taken, | will here set down what I have observed them to 
die: 11: The state of oppression occurs in the beginning 
of the disease, and brings the patient to the point of death 
almost tumediately. In it a morbid fulness of the face, 
aud, in the worst cases, a purple colour in it and the whole 
body 3 from begtining stagnation of the blood is apparent. 
Toe muscular strength continues sufficient to enable the 
patient to move as he pleases in bed. and to rise for the 
purpose of taking medicines or visiting the close stool. 
The surface am! perspiration are cool or cold; the tongue 


nivi-t; and pulse not often too frequent. 

Tie ty phous state, on the contrary, appears in the de- 
cline of the disease, or when orizinal, creeps on slowly, 
so that it will sometimes have made considerable progress 
before the patient will confess himself sick. In it, the 
patient, trom long suffering, ts much emaciated, and mus- 
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cular energy so fir gone. that he is often incapable of 
tureing bunself in bed without assistance; itis even dan- 
gerous for hin to alfempft rising on any occasions The 
surface is generally warm. often dry and hot, cold only 
When the danger is extreme; the tongue almost always 
dry in the middle, offen so completely destitute of mois- 
ture as 'o present the appearance ot having been broiled ; 
pul-etsphod. small, week, frequent, and quick. 

Beside the symptoms characteristic of the several states 
€nuicerated above, there are some which appear indis- 
criuinately inthemall: They are, a chillin the commence- 
Bent; a tever unatiended by the infermissions or remis- 
Stou-, “hich occur inmost fevers ; but a fever which, with 
pearly even pace, constuntly p'ogresses till death closes 
the seene, or asolution of the disease is effected; a trouble- 
BOMme Coulis immense toi rpor and inmsens ibility of the 
Stumech anc bowelss an extrao dinary secretion and flow 
Of ciles engorgementot the broechial vessels and ‘throat ; 
the appearance ol petechie and other eruptions on the 
skin; the eulargement of certain glands, particularly the 
paris, and delirua,.* 

Tie torpor ol the chylopoietic viscera was always re- 
maikante, and the danger Was in proportion to the degree 
Of torpor; in the worst cases i! was greatest. The same 
remark apples to the preceding chil; if it was severe, 
you mtlht to k for danger to follow.  Piysicians, who 
suW Cases of the disease previous to January, have in- 
formed me that bile was not met with, inany considerable 
quantity, ll the approach of spring and warm weather ; 
Wilt my pifients, however, the presence of bilious mat- 
ter Wasa proniine ni sy hiptom, and, considering the season 


* Since writing the above, T have examined the bodies of two negroes, 
aman and his wile, both of whom ded of the disease the same morning; 
the man wih four days, the woman with twenty-four hours iiness. 
The lungs ot the man were in a state of bigh inflammation, and adhering 
to the pleura ad round; the heart appearcd intiamed and there was near 
half a pint of a yellowish semi ransparent Muid m the eavity of the peri- 


eardium : his liver was neariv doub-e the common size, but natural in eo- 
four, and upon making an ine sion mto w Leould Ps Dh -r nothing mor bid 
in fs structure. he inngs of the woman whose respirat on, daring her 


sickouess resembled the janting of a dog, were apparently healthy, buat 
the blood vessels of the heart were turgid with dark blood, and a preter- 
natural quantity of fluid was found i» the pericardium ; her liver was pro- 
digiousiy enlarged, so as to stretch quite across the abdomen, and displace 
the stomach, pressing it up under the false ribs of the left side. 
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of the year, it is astonishing how much was discharged. 
The patient generally recovered when bilious, and espe- 
cially black stools came freely aw aye An eruption, cor- 
responding with the description given by authors, of the 
nettle rash, sometimes appeared on the skin, and when if 
could be kept there, was favourable. The itching was 
so intolerable that I have bad friction with a flesh brush 
employed to allay it. | regarded the case as nearly des- 
perate wheu proper petechia, or the bloody vesicat:ons 
denoting the approach of gangrene, appeared. Glandular 
swellings, occurring early in the disease, were apt suddenly 
to disappear, and then the patient immediately experienced 
great distress, and the symptoms of the state of oppres- 
sion: in the tae line of the disease they offen ended in 
suppuration; and if the patient had strength to bear the 
discharge, proved critical and salutary. Delirium oceurs 
in the typhous state most frequently, and augurs ill, | 


have seen it obstinate for several days before the death of 


the patient. 

Were I called upon for pathognomonick signs, whereby 
certainly to distinguish this dreadful disease, so multifa- 
rious in its forms and symptoms, I should confess the 
difficulty of selecting any such; bes would name the in- 
sensibility of the intestinal canal; the continued unvary- 
ing fever, with local affection ; the prodigious bilious se- 
cretion; the engorged state of the bronchial vessels and 
throat; the glutinous perspiration, and the tendency to 
gangrene, glandular enlargement, and cutaneous aflection, 
as coming nearest those sought for. They are, it is true, 
equivocal, and at another tine most of them might accom- 
pany a bilious fever or pleurisy. The skillul physician. 
however, having reference to the established medical law, 
that no two diseases of unequal force can long exist toge- 
ther in the same place, will be at no Joss in his diagnosis. 

With regard to the origin of the epidemic, much diver- 
sity of opinion exisis. Some imagine it to be the product 
of contagious matter generated in the camps during the 
late war, and propagated through the country by the re- 
turning soldiers. Others attribute it to the dry weather, 
and to the atmosphere being highly charged with electri- 
eity and fiery particles, consequences, as they suppose, 
of the proximity of comets to our globe some years back. 
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Others, again, without pretending an acquaintance with 
the particular nature of the noxious principle, content them- 
selves with ascribing the disease to a peculiar state of the 
air, and its insensible qualities. How far the earthquakes 
which lately rocked our continent may have contributed 
to it by extricating deleterious gases from the bowels of 
the earth, is a question probably worthy of investigation. 
It is certain that a very unusual state of the air, as respects 
temperature and dryness, bas subsisted both in Europe 
and America for the last eighteen months, and that the 
prevailing winds have, in the different seasons, come from 
uousual quarters. Without detailing the reasons, or un- 
dertaking to decide the question, | state it as clearly my 
opinion, that the disease is an almospheric one, and never 
propagated by contagion, except when if assumes the 
ty phous form; though it niust be acknowledged, the slow 
progress of the disease through the country, its passing 
by some districts, neighbourhoods, and families, and 
ravaging others, and its disposition, when once it gets into 
a family, to attack all the members, are circumstances 
which seem to favour the doctrine of contagion. 

Various means were adopted to prevent an attack of 
the disease. Some si rupulou sly and unprofitably avoided 
ali intercourse wilh the sick ; others were constantly in- 
haling the odour of camphor or other pungent drugs and 
burning rosin, Xe. in and about their houses; others, to 
devesi themselves of fear, and by way of prevention, took 
crog freely. ‘Those who appeared to me to be most suc- 
cessful, lived regelarly, but not very abstemiously, and 
conlined their etiurts to avoiding the exciling causes of 
the disease, such as costiveness, fatigue, exposure, &c. 
[ have reason to believe that the liberal use of ardent 
spirits hastened, in several instances, the approach of that 
calamity which it was intended to prevent. 

Before proceeding to the cure, | deem it expedient to 
make a few additional observations. Children under ten 
years of age were remarkably exempt from every form 
of the disease.* Females were as frequently attacked as 
males, by the second state of it ; the state of severe pain, 
but not by the others. It moderated in violence by the 


* Thisistrue with respect to the disease of last winter, but children are 
this winter, 1816-17, frequently attacked. 
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first of June ; but after east winds and cool weather, cases 
appeared occasionally throughout the samoer. Et has 
Imposed some of its *ymptoms on ali the diseases of the 
year. The cynanclie parotidea, or mumps, is now raging, 
(in November.) and in several cases the swelling bas suds 
denly lett the angle of the jaw and throat, and the patients, 
with symptoms of the slate of oppression. have been in 
the utuiost danger of losing their lives. The mumps, or 
mild influenza, bas almost constantly gone before the Gane 
gerous disease, and may generally be heard of fiow ten to 
twenty miles in adva..ce. 


The method of cure. 


This must vary in the different states, as our arrange- 
ment naturally suggests. ‘These states, however, do not 
always appear so separate and distinct as they have been 
described ; for with symptoms blending and running into 
each other, the shade of distinction between the worst 
cases of a lower, and mildest of a higher grade, is almost 
imperceptible. In fact the states are mutually converti- 
ble, the one into the other; and in the first, or state of 
depression, coldness and insenstbility, our efforts should 


be direrted to converting it into the second, or state of 


reaction, warmth, and pain. 

I will relate a history of a severe case which occurred 
immediately alter the frost in May, to give a general idea 
of the plan I pursued. 

May 16th, 1816, was called to visit negro man Sam, 
about 27 ye rs of age. Found him at one o'clock incapa- 
ble of articulation or deglutition; with preternaturally slow 
and laborious respiration ; mucus rattling in the throat, and 
the sternum rising near two inches higher than usual at 
each inspiration; pulse of the common diameter, but in- 
termitting after every third or fourth stroke, and not 
striking more than forty in a minute; eves red, and when 
open, rolling wildly ; and extremities and entire skin too 
cool, Upon inquiry, L ascertained that he had been in- 
disposed a day or two, but had continued to work in the 
field till the morning of the day in which I saw him, when 
complaining of pain in the bead, and sore throat, he was 
directed to confine himself to the house. Avout eleven 
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o’clock, report was made to his master that he was dving, 
and he was discovered in the desperate situation I found 
him. Perceiving that no time was to be lost, | had re- 
course, without delay, to measures from which I had, in 
other cases, experienced good effects. 

I sprinkled into a mug of boiling water, as soon as it 
could be hested, powdered camphor and myrrh, and in- 
verting a funnel over it, placed the smail end in his mouth, 
that he might inhale the ascending vapour. After inhaling 
it a few minutes, he coughed violently, and expectorated 
alarge quantity of tough mucus. He was sensible of 
benefit, breathed easier, and when the funnel was taken 
out of his mouth to place it over hotter water, manifested 
great anxiety to get it again. Ina short time a bath was 
made ready, and he was put up to the neck in water, so 
hot that the attendants could not bear their hands in it. 
Hevhowever appeared not to regard the heat till just be- 
fore he was taken out. Upon coming out of the bath, he 
was wiped dry, ans d friction with hot flannels employ ed, 
while sinapisms were preparing, which soon after were 
applied warm to his arms and legs. A large blister was 
also applied between the shoulders, and another to the 
throat; by this time he could swallow, and I gave him, 
at one dose, ove scruple of ipecae. as much gamboge, two 
scruples of the submurias hydrargyri, and six grains of 
iartar emetic. Large as this dose may appear, | was 
obliged to repeat it before free evacuation could be pro- 
cured. The sinapisurs and medicine began acting about 
the same time, when the skin warmed, and his speech re- 
turning, he complained of very acute pain in his head. 
The pulse now changed to a frequent full one, without 
intermission, and | opened one of the smaller branches of 
the temporal artery with evident relief ‘The subsequent 
treatment was, in every respect, similar to that for the 
second state, presently to be detailed. 

According tomy experience, the abstraction of blood, 
even in the manner of Riverius, was not admissible till after 
some rise in the pulse and system. Ennetics and cathar- 
tics were important remedies, the system often rising in 
proportion as the morbid contents of the stomach and 
bowels were removed by their operation. The polygala 


seneka, given to the quantity of a wine glass full of the 
‘} 
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decoction every hour, promoted re-action, as appeared 
from the pulse, and the filling of the small veins and in- 
crease of warmth on the surface, after using it. I was 
afraid of powerful stimuli internally exhibited, but have 
heard of their proving successful in a few cases in the 
hands of others.* External stimulants were indispensable ; 
they afforded relief to the internal oppressed organs, by 
producing centrifugal determination and action. Where 
the depression was great, or had existed many hours, it 
was frequently impossible to prevent death by any known 
means, as the prodigious mortality this worst form of the 
disease occasioned, sufficiently evinces. 


For the second slate. 


The first remedy I shall mention is blood-letting. It 
acted happily in relieving the pain wherever seated ; pre- 
vented effusion and extravasation, and diminished the dan- 
ger of local determination. I observed a strong disposi- 
tion in the disease to fall, with all its force, upon the lungs, 
throat, or brain, t in its decline, if blood letting was neglected 
altogether in the beginning, and discovered, also, that it 
was apt fo end in ty phous, if a large quantity of blood was 
taken away. [I therefore bled, but not profusely: fifty 
ounces, drawn at three hosilia zs, was the most I took 
from any one patient. [ can bear unequivocal testimony 
to the usefulness of venesection in this state of the dis- 
ease, and do so the most earnestly, because some have 
averred it should never be employed. In cases where 
general bleeding could not be employed with safety, and 
in many where it could, local blood letting, by means of 
cupping, was very useful. I have seen the throat spee- 
dily relieved by it, and also the pain in the head. Dry 
cupping sometimes removed pain. 

Next in order, as remedies for this state, but probably 
first in necessity, come those medicines which evacuate 
from the stomach and adjacent abdomina! viscera. These 
could not be omitted in any case, and the most powerful 


* February, 1817. I have lately seen red pepper tea, given freely during 
the coid state, produce good effects, and have myself given a large quantity 
of toddy with advantage. The pepper decoction is highly extolled by 
many, and supposed to be capable of curing without any thing else. 
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among them were most valuable. 1 generally commen- 
ced with an emetico-cathartic dose, similar to that given 
the negro, whose case I have related ; but made it a rule 
to persevere in giving, till the desired effect was produced, 
let the quantity required be greater or less. So insensi- 
ble were the bowels, that I have given, in the space of 
twelve hours, in divided doses, one scruple of tartar emetic, 
one drachm ipecac. two scruples gamboge, and two 
drachins of the sub-murias hydrarg. ; and in another case, 
one drachm and a half jalap, one drachm calomel, and 
two scruples of powdered seneka, pulverized antimony 
and scammony, and yet produced but very moderate 
evacuations. In the last case, the operation was aided by 
repeated enemata, and the irritation of a large blister over 
the stomach. ‘There appeared to me to exist, in severe 
cases, a want of the correspondence ‘of action and syn- 
chronous motions, natural to the different portions of the 
intestinal canal ; and in these cases, a large blister te the 
epigastrium, by equalizing, as | suppose, the excitement: 
was eminently usetul. I have witnessed frequent inodo- 


rous dejections for several succeeding days, the patients 
being all the time sensible that they came from the lower 
intestines only ; and experiencing little or no relief, till 
dark foetid evacuations were brought from the liver or 


vicinity of the pylorus. This done, the usual doses of 
medicine afterwards operated. In most cases I found it 
necessary to keep up a constant catharsis for a week or 
more, but observed to exhibit smaller doses, and employ 
milder purgatives as the disease declined. Salts, dissolv- 
ed in a decoction of seneka, 1 was partial to. Calomel 
possessed, over every other cathartic, the grand advan- 
tage of sometimes exciting a powerful artificial action, 
which was contrary to, and proved destructive of that of 
the disease. Only one case came under my observation, 
in which the patient died after ptyalism was produced. 
Whatever purgatives were employed, it was of import- 
ance to support the strength by exhibiting soups, &c. 
freely, during their operation. In general, the drinks 
were directed to be exhibited warm; but in cases where 
the skin was hot and dry, cold water was permitted for 
drink ; and bathing the bands in cold water, and spunging 
the face and breast with it, was very refreshing. ‘The 
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heat diminished, and salutary perspiration often imme- 
diately followed. 

The solution of the disease was, in a majority of cases, 
effected by a general perspiration, which sometimes came 
on spontaneously, and lasted two or three days; by in- 
creased secretion from the kidneys ; by plentiful expecto- 
ration, or by the whole, or any two, acting conjointly. To 
promote these critical evacuations was the indication, as 
svon as the bowels were rendered manageafile. I em- 
ploy ed for this purpose one of the following recipes ; the 
first, where the arterial action continued considerable, and 
the second when it began to decline, and especially if the 
svmptoms portended that the typbous state of the disease 
was likely to supervene : 

1. Take of nitre two drachms; tartar emetic three 
grains; calomel half'a scruple; divide into twelve doses, 
and give one every second or third hour. 

2. ‘Take of camphor, powdered seneka, and nitre, of 
each one drachm ; divide it into twelve papers, and give 
one every second or third hour. 

I did not let these medicines prevent me from giving 
cathartics, if the condition of the bowels required them ; 
but often administered a cathartic in the morning, and in 
the afternoon and evening of the same day, several of the 
powders. I trequently,and successfully, used the cam- 
phor fumigation in the decline of the disease to remove 
pain not felt before from beginning obstruction or deposi- 
tion in the thorax or throat. Patients sometimes sutiered 
for want of sleep, and in such cases | exhibited opium be- 
neficially, after the phlogistic state of the disease was past. 
This was the proper time, also, for the application of blis- 
ters, which offen arrested the further progress of the 
disease. In every stage blisters were valuable in re- 
moving pains coufised to particular parts, if placed over 
them. The discharge from blistered surfaces appeared, 
in several instances, to aid the critical evacuations, in 
conveying from the system the remains of disease, 


The third state 


Requires the same treatment as the second ; but in it, 
smaller doses and milder medicines will succeed. 
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Treatment of the typhous stage. 


In typhous cases consequent to another stage of the 
disease, stimulants and tonics might in general be imme- 
diately employed ; but in originally typhous cases it was 
necessary to precede tonics by a brisk emetic and other 
evacuants. ‘Throughout the whole of the typhous stage, 
occasional purging, especially with the sub. murias hydrarg. 
was highly necessary. It frequently brought away borridly 
offensive matter with great relief. I was in the habit of 
exhibiting it to restore the secretion, which in health keeps 
moist the tongue and internal parts of the mouth. When 
these parts have been so entirely dry at night, that the 
emgyey without previously wetling them, could not articu- 
ate, | have given five grains of calomel, and found the 
tongue moist and comfortable next morning. Chewing se- 
neka root, sassafras bark, cinnamon, &c. contributed to re- 
store the same desirable moisture. The practice of exhi- 
biting large quantities of the cort. cinchonz, in substance, 
appeared to prove prejudicial by clogging the stomach so 
as to preclude nourishment. It answered best in the 
form of tincture, or in decoction, with the rad. serpentar. 
virgin. I frequently omitted it altogether, and substituted 
the following or similar medicines : 

Tonic pills for the ty phous stage. 

Take of the oxyd of iron half an ounce; of grated nut- 
meg and pow dered cinnamon, each two drachms ; ; make 
into pills of an ordinary size. 

The bitter tincture. 

Take of gentian root one ounce, of the shavings of 
quassia weod, of Virginia snakeroot and ginger, and the 
root of rhubarb, of each two drachms; brandy two pints ; 
water one pint. 

Or take gentian one ounce, Columbia root, the root of 
rhubarb, cinnamon, of each two drachms ; lowes half a 
drachm; spirit two pints; water one pint : fit for use 
after twenty-four hours infusion. 

This method of exhibiting ferruginous, with aromatic 
and bitter medicines, | can recommend from repeated expe- 
rience. I think it peculiarly expedient to adopt it with 
negro patients, who can seldom be got to take medicines 
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regularly, if many doses are directed ina day. The wine 

or toddy necessary, they take more readily. Brandy 
toddy, sweetened with loaf sugar, and warmed with grated 
nutmegs, often answered better than wine, particularly if 
the wine was of an indifferent quality. | have given, be- 
side the pills, bitters, and necessary nourishment, a quart 
of cogniac brandy, made into toddy, in twenty-four hours, 
and thereby sav ed the patient. ‘The use of blisters, &e. 
in typhus, being well understood, I pass them without re- 
mark, mentioning only, that ina case where the pylse had 
left the wrist, the vital warmth the extremities, and neither 
blisters nor sinapisms could be made to act on the skin, I 
succeeded in rousing it by bathing it in water heated to 
about one hundred and sixty of Farenheit, then rubbing 
briskly with hot flannels impregnated with spt, terebinth ; 
and lastly, by laying the same flannels over the surface to 
which friction had been applied, and moving bot smooth- 
irons over them for more than an hour. 

I conclude this imperfect acconnt of the epidemic, with 
remarking, thal during convalescence irom every grade 
of it, the greatest care was vecesaary to prevent relapses. 
T have known patients die of the first, seeond, or even 
third relapse, induced by what they were inclined to 


believe very small imprudences, 
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Cutarrhal Winter Epidemic, and Sore Throat, success- 
fully treated, by James Davis, M.D, Columbia, S.C. 


October, 1816. 


A rosust black man, aged 25 years, was suddenly 
attacked on a cool damp day with a sore throat. Ina 
few hours a high fever supervened, accompanied with 
pungent heat of the surface and the full, labouring, but soft 

ulse of the ty phus gravior; and when medical aid was 
first obtained, late in the evening, his tongue and throat 
were 80 swollen as to render articulation impossible and 
deglutition very difficult, with a peculiarly heavy and 
stupid appearance of the countenance, resembling a state 
of intoxication. ‘The usual remedies were applied for 
anginose affections. But in the morning all the symp- 
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toms were prodigiously increased. His fever was ex- 
cessively high; his face and throat more swollen with 
exiernal tumefaction ; his tongue inflamed and projecting 
out of the mouth; deglutition and articulation perfectly 
impossible ; respiration becoming more difficult ; the jaws 
rigid and immoveable, with tetanic spasms upon every 
effort to swallow, or even upon being touched. In this 
desperate condition our embarrassinent was extreme. 
The avenue to the stomach being entirely closed, and 
the tumetaction of the tongue and fauces so great as to 
render it impracticable to get into the mouth to scarify 
the fauces, or to introduce an elastic tube into the ceso- 
phagus for the purpose of injecting remedigs into the 
stomach, we calculated on remaining as useless spectators 
of his speedy dissolution by suffocation. The pulse and 
concomitant symptoms forbade venasection. Our only 
possible resource was in local applications. We applied 
a large epispastic to the throat; but from the nature of 
the fever, and the rapid progress of the engorgement of 
the vessels about the throat, we could place but small 
reliance on it alone. A_ liberal discharge of saliva and 
mucus from the engorged vessels and glands of the mouth 
and fauces was strongly indicated; but we were uncertain 
what speedy and effectual agents to employ for this pure 
pose. Our usual internal sialagogues were too slow in 
their operations for the rapid progress of the case. We, 
however, had recourse to camphorated vapor, produced 
by pouring boiling hot wafer on pulverised camphor, and 
breathed from the spout of a tea-pot. This topical ap- 
plication was attended with partial, but encouraging suc- 
cess. A considerable discharge of thick, viscid mucus 
was produced by every inhalation; and appeared at least 
to check for four or five hours the further rapid engorge- 
ment of the fauces. About this time Doctor Smith, in 
turning over a volume of the London Medical Review, 
found a case in so many respects analagous, that we rea- 
dily resorted to the method of treatment there laid down; 
and | am happy in being able to state that the effects 
were not only parallel to those recorded in that commu- 
nication, but were equal to our most sanguine expecta- 
tions. ‘The flour of mustard mixed with water, there 
recommended, was sedulously employed every five or 
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ten minutes through the afternoon and night. During 
this time, however, the mustard could only be taken into 
the mouth and retained there for a minute or two, but 
could not be got into the throat for the purpose of gar- 
gling. Upon ejecting the mustard from the mouth the 
mucus which followed was so viscid as to require the aid 
of an assistant to draw it forth; and the quantity dis- 
charged after every application of the mustard was 
astonishing; the aggregate during the afternoon and 
night was thought to be near three pints. This discharge 
immediately from the vessels engorged, bad so reduced 
the tumefaction by night, that he was able to swallow, by 
great exertions, small quantities of liquid, with but little 
tetanic spasm. In the morning he was enabled to con- 
tain the tengue within his mouth, to articulate, and to 
take the mustard in his throat and rattle it with energy. 
His fever, however, continued. Frequent stimulating 
enemata were administered, and during the night, by as- 
siduous and urgent attention, be had swallowed about 
half a pint of Madeira wine. In the morning, as the 
power of deglutition was considerably restored, we ex- 
hibited by the mouth the strong camphorated mixture 
and a combination of vin. antimon. with laudanum alter- 
nately every two hours, together with a moderate use of 
Madeira wine. In the evening a profuse perspiration was 
excited, which mitigated the fever. The same medicines 
were continued through the night. The next morning he 
was nearly free from fever ; he was animated, and desired 
food, and his throat gave him but little uneasiness. We 
then administered the concentrated tincture of bark freely ; 
and in two days more he was restored to health, except 
the soreness of the blister and debility. 

In anginose forms of the prevailing epidemic, which 
but too often preclude the possibility of administering 
general remedies, and which, it is apprehended, are gene- 
rally accompanied with a typhous state of the system, 
and of the character of the angina aquosa of Sauvages, or 
rather of the angina cedematosa of Macartan, topical 
sialogogues seem not only to promise almost the sole 
chance of relief, but even in cases where the avenue to 
the stomach is not closed, are rationally indicated as the 
most powerful and direct means for disgorging the infarcted 
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vessels and glands immediately diseased, and which 
threaten the immediate and most imminent danger. 

The sole object of this communication is to attract 
attention to the use of topical sialogogues in the manage- 
ment of throat cases of the catarrhal epidemic. Although, 
fortunately for this community, the present is the first 
violent case of this disease which I have witnessed, yet, 
from authentic information, it has proved a greater scourge 
in some of the districts of this state than all the other 
forms united. If topical sialogogues should be found to 
be sufficiently potent to prevent the catastrophe of gan- 
grene, suppuration, or suffocation, from the local affection 
of the throat, the immediate and imminent danger will 
be removed, and such time given for the management of 
the constitutional febrile affection as generally to allow 
our efforts to be crowned with success. And although 
camphorated vapour. was first resorted to, and flour of 
mustard afterwards relied on in this case, yet, possibly, 
some sialogogues still more potent and convenient may 
be resorted to by others.* As it is known that stimulat- 
ing substances generally, when applied to the mouth and 
fauces, promote secretion therefrom; and as it is proba- 
ble there are no specific properties either in camphor or 
mustard for this purpose, they are mentioned here oaly 
because they have been successfully tried. The point 
which is considered of importance is the local depletion 
and disgorgement of the infarcted vessels and glands im- 
mediately aflected and threatening the most imminent 
danger; and which, it is probable, cannot be so speedily, 
directly, and effectually relieved by any other method as 
by sialogogues. To corroborate this idea | will insert the 
case alluded to above, from Dr. Macartan, London Me- 
dical Review, volume third. 


The Case. 


Several cases have come under my observation of sore 
throat, wherein | have often been. apprehensive that my 
patients would have been suffocated. In almost every 
instance a gargle of mustard has been employed with the 


* The zanthoxylum fraxinifolium, or prickly ash, is knows to be a p&* 
tent sialogogue. 
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happiest success; and as [ am anxious that so. valuable 
and speedy a remedy should be as generally known as 
possible, [ have extracted the following case from my 
note book; and as it gave rise to its use, I preferred se- 
lecting it, on that account, to several others very analo- 
gous to it. 

Towards the middle of July, 1792, a labouring mason, 
being enrolled for the national gnard, presented himself in 
this capacity to the Military Hospital at Valenciennes, 
to which I was then physician, for a peripneumonia ca- 
tarrhalis. He was bled, purged, and blistered, which, 
with the assistance of some diaphoretic expectorants, 
nearly recovered him by the end of the same month. 
His appetite was good, and he had no further complaint, 
except an abundant expectoration. characterised by all 
the signs of a critical evacuation. It was at this period 
that he thought proper to quit the hospital without being 
discharged therefrom. Sixteen days afterwards | was 
called in to attend him at his brother’s, who (the patient 
being unable to speak) gave me the following account: 
That soon after he ranaway from the hospital he was ex- 
posed to a shower of rain that soaked him through and 
through; that when he came in this wet condition into the 
house, he complained of being very cold; was soon after 
seized with shiverings, and the next day with a sore 
throat; that not daring to show himself at the hospital, he 
had consulted another physician, who directed him to be 
bled three successive times; that after each bleeding he 
found himself more embarrassed in the throat, and that as 
be was daily getting worse, and his life despaired of, he 
sent for me. At this time he had a very violent cough, 
attended with a raising of a mucous substance from the 
lungs as far as the top of the larynx, where it remained, 
producing dreadful agitations of the system, he not being 
able to spit it out on account of the tumefaction of the 
fauces. ‘The swelling of the throat was such as entirely 
to impede deglutition, and totally suppress the vuice. 
The respiration was very laborious, the pulse beat une- 
qually, and about 66 in the minute, counting those which 
the difficulty of the breathing occasionally intercepted. 
The part I could see of the swelled fauces was not accom- 

anied with that great degree of paleness and softness 
which are reckoned by Sauvages as the characteristic 
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signs of the angina aquosa. ‘There was no compression 


‘on the jugular veins to produce any effects analogous to 


the artificial angina, which Lower effected on the dog by 
the ligature round the neck. 

The great distension of the parts, the state of the pulse, 
reduced situation of the patient, the effect of the preced- 
ing bieedings, the countenance of the person, the continu- 
ance of the affection, and other concomitant symptoms, all 
attested the presence of the angina aquosa, or, if | may be 
permitted the expression, the angina cedematosa; conse- 
quently, the indication was to evacuate the accumulated se- 
rum by prompt means, in order to prevent the great existing 
danger of my patient being suffocated, or being attacked 
with apoplexy. I prescribed immediafely as follows: 

1. An irritating purgative glvster, composed of one 
eunce of antimonial wine, and ten of senra infusion. 

2. Cupping-glasses about the clavicles, 

3. A large blister to the nape of the ueck, 

4. A gargle composed of a strong decoction of the ra- 
dix pyrith. with oxymel of squills, aromatic tincture, and 
eau de luce. But apprehensive that the preparing of this 
gargle would cause an immense loss of time, and aware of 
a sudden dissolution, I directed, in order to lose no time, 
some flour of mustard to be put into some water, in the 
proportion of two table spoons full fo half'a pint. I urged 
him to gargle his throat with it, but he made signs with his 
hands that he could not. I then ordered a little of it to 
be moved about in his mouth: the same impossibility. I 
then insisted upon his keeping a little in his mouth for two 
or three minutes, when he was obliged to let it out from 
the accumulation of saliva. In this manner it was em- 
ployed in my presence for half an hour, and the flow of 
saliva was astonishing. Before | left the room, which 
was near an hour from the time he began the aiystard 
gargle, he could articulate the word, “ better,’ which in- 
duced me to continue its use in preference to any other. 
When I visited him at night, I was really astonished to 
find he could gargle his throat with freedom, and answer 
me every question [ put to him. The blister on the nape 
of the neck was, at the desire of my patient, removed, and 
a little pomatum laid over the skin, which was becoming 
red. The morning following, when I called upon him, | 


found him in high spirits eating and singing !J 
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Rerort on extraordinary Cases of Amputation, read 
before the Medical Society of Jefferson County, N. Y. 
and published by order. By Amasa TrowBuipee, 
late Surgeon, V. A. Watertown, October 2, 1816. 


Case I. 
ON the morning of the 4th of July, 1811, B. Bonn, 


aged 18 years, a farmer, of a strong constitution and full 
habit, while in a boat on the Black River, in pursuit of 
wild ducks, accidentally received the contents of a loaded 
musket, consisting of sixteen large slug, or cut shot, into 
his left shoulder. ‘The musket was placed in the stern of 
the boat, its muzzle about fourteen feet from Bond, who 
was rowing. The musket slipped, which occasioned its 
discharge. The shot entered ina scattered and circular 
manner, on the deitoid and myoides muscles, and all but 
three lodged in the head of the os humeri, acromion pro- 
cess of the scapula, and in the clavicle near these parts. 
Three made their exit near the centre of the infra spinatus 
and cucudaris muscles. ‘There was but little contusion 
or laceration of the external integuments. Three inches 
of the head of the os humeri was broken in pieces, and 
principally separated from the sound part. <A_ large 
portion of the scapula concerned in the shoulder-articula- 
tion, and the termination of the clavicle near this point, 
were much fractured, but little bleeding ensued. All 
voluntary action and sensibility was immediately lost in 
the arm. 

The wound was received at 7 o’clock A. M. The pa- 
tient was first attended by a neighbouring physician, who 
resided near him; simple dressings were applied to the 
wound, and the arm bandaged. On the same day, at 
4 o'clock P.M., in conseqnence of pain in the left 
breast and side of the neck, a bleeding and cathartic were 
prescribed. I was requested, by a messenger, to visit 
him as soon as possible, and I did not arrive till 8 o’clock 
P. M. On examination, I found the nature of the wound 
and the state of the patient as above described. I sug- 
gested the propriety of making an incision, commencing 
one inch above the point of the acromion, and carrying it 
over the shoulder-joint down to the sound part of the 
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os humeri, and remove such detached portions of car- 
tilage and bone as might be found; and if, on exami- 
nation, it should be found necessary to remove the 
arm entirely, to make another incision, (agreeable to 
Bromfield’s plan,) commencing at the point near the 
insertion of the pectoral muscle, and carrying it to the 
opposite point back of the arm. It being late in the 
evening, and the patient wishing to see some friends 
who had not yet arrived, further proceedings were post- 
poned till morning. 

5th. The medical gentlemen present acceded to my 
proposition, and the patient submitted to the operation. 
He was laid upon a table, the arm raised a sinall dis- 
tance from the body, and supported by an assistant. 
I made my first incision as above proposed ; found the 
head of the os humeri with its processes entirely broken 
in pieces, and some pertions of bone thrown quite into 
the external integuments over the teres minor and 
deltoid muscles. The fractured portions were soon 
removed, which left a cavity of nearly three inches in 
length. On passing my finger upon the coracoid pro- 
cess, several pieces of bone dropped into the cavity 
below, and the whole, with the anterior and superior 
portion of the processus acromion were much fractured. 
The capsular ligament was much lacerated, and remained 
aitached to the adjoining muscles and portions of bone. 
The nature of the case being fully developed, all assented 
to the necessity and propriety of removing the arm en- 
tirely. I accordingly proceeded to divide the integuments 
with a short amputating knife, in the direction above 
proposed ; then raised the two flaps, and dissected them 
back from the muscles about one inch: with one incision 
I then divided the whole of the remaining muscles, tendons, 
nerves, and vessels. 

My assistant, who was placed to compress the axillary 
artery, remarked that the patient was fainting. I improved 
this as a favourable moment for severing the arteries. 
I directed him to cease compressing, and remove his hand 
entirely. Jets from the axillary artery were slow and 
feeble. I immediately placed a ligature with a tenaculum. 
As my patient recovered fro:a his swooning state, a 
strong jetting of blood from a muscular artery made if 
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necessary to place another ligature. This proved suffi- 
cient to restrain all bleeding. 

I now commenced remo. ing fractured portions of bone 
that adhered to muscular expansions around the coracoid 
process: nearly the whole of this process was removed, 
with fractured portions contiguous. The flaps were now 
brought down; the sides where the first incision was 
made were adjusted together, and firmly secured by 
adhesive plasters. The parts now presented the ap- 
pearance of an arm amputated near the shoulder joint, 
with its integuments thickly perforated, and longest at 
the lower point over the axilla; the ligatures brought out 
at the depending point at the axilla. The whole was 
covered wilh lint and compresses, and secured with a 
bandage passed around the breast and neck, and over the 
wound, ia such a manner as to rest upon every point 
necessary to be supported. 

My patient was now placed in bed, under as favourable 
symptoms as the nature of the operation would admit of, 
I left him under the care of his first physician, with a 
promise that I would visit him again at the expiration of 
five days. 

[ visited him again on the 10th, and fonnd that the 
general excitement of bis system, with local pain and 
inflammation over the pectoral muscle and neck on the 
side affected, made it necessary for his physician on the 
evening of the &th fo let blood, give a cathartic, and 
apply cloths wet in the extract sach. satur. over these 
parts. This treatment mitigated the symptoms. Another 
bleeding on the 9th, with the continuance of the wet 
compresses, reduced the inflammation sufficiently. I re- 
moved the dressings ; found the integuments adhering by 
the first intention, except at the point near the ligatures ; 
good suppurative process alfending the perforations occa- 
sioned by the shot. The patient remarked, that he felt 
but little disease about him; he sat in his chair during 
this dressing, and walked the room, although requested 
to remain quiet in his bed. I again committed him to the 
care of Doctor S. I heard nothing from the patient 
again till the 5th of August, when his wound had perfectly 
closed, and he in a perfect state of health, except a 
degree of debility, which would naturally attend at this 


period of recovery. 
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Case Il. 


T. Longly, admitted ‘nto the infirmary at Buffalo, 
New York, 15th August, 1814. Wound :—Musket ball 

assed through the elbow joint of the left arm, and one 
through the head of the os humeri of the same arm, near 
the shoulder. ‘The probable consequences that would 
follow from both wounds thus situated, induced me to 
amputate immediately at the shoulder joint. 

This operation was performed agreeable to Charles 
Bell’s directions.* The symptoms that ensued were 
similar to those that appeared in Bond’s case, as above 
stated, and were obviated in the same manner; he had 


a perfect cure in 32 days from the operation. 
Case III. 


I was requeste’, on the 12'h of October, 1813, to visit 
A. Slow, of the town of Cambray, St. Lawrence county. 
On inquiry, found, that he had, several weeks previous, 
received an injury of the right knee, by the corner of an 
axe passing flirough the capsular ligament, quite to the 
condyle; but little pain or disability was experienced by 
the patient for several days. ‘Tue wound closed by the first 
intention. On the 7th, from the accident, a general in- 
flammation took place around the knee, which was attend- 
ed with severe pain. The applications at this time were 
of the warm kind, such as fomentations. cataplasms, &c. 
The pain and inflammation continued eight or ten days. 
The attending physician informed, that he discovered 
appearances of matter in several places around the knee 
at this time, and made small openings through the inte- 
guments, which discharged considerable pus. This was 
about the 24th day from the accident. lL considered 
the treatment to have been improper from the com- 
mencement. 

On examination, the following were the appearances— 
a cold, enlarged, and cedematus state below the knee, 
with lost sensibility ; the external integuments exhibited 
a dark hue quite to the hip; an erysipela/ous affection 
extended over the integuments, covering the abdominal 


* See C. Bell's Operative Surgers. 
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muscles on the side affected; these muscles were swollen 
and hard; the integuments were mortified, and off around 
the knee; a large sinus extended quite to the trochanter 
major, and one between the cruralis and vastus externus, 


quite to the quadratus femoris, containing a quantity of 


foetid matter; the action of the arteries suspended below 
the knee, and filled with coagulated blood. 


Symptoms. 


Pulse 115; a general coldness of the surface of the 
body, with seme sweating at times ; much emaciation; 
senses impaired; and commencement of subsultus ten- 
dinum. 

The only question for consideration and decision at 
this period was, whether the patient would exist under 
the operation of amputation ; and if he did, whether it 
would be attended with success; knowing that diseased 
muscles and integuments to a considerable’ extent would 
remain after the operation. The anxiety expressed by 
his friends to have his life saved, if possible, and his 
assenting to bear the operation, carried the question in 
favour of amputation. 

After making the usual preparations, I removed the 
limb as near the hip articulation as possible. In making 
the first incision, | found the sinus first mentioned ex- 
tended above it, and sufficiently large to admit my two 
fingers; and on making the second, found the sinus as 
before mentioned, exiending quite to the termination of 
the femoral muscles, and its sides in a very morbid 
state. I proceeded, as usual, to secure the femoral 
artery, and its divided branches; and directed my 
assistant to raise the tourniquet. I was much surprised 
on its being raised, to find the whole stump (to appear- 
ance) a mass of bleeding arteries. The ligatures which 
I had applied remained firm; but strong jets of blood 
were thrown from at least twenty more, and each would 
have reduced the patient to a state of death in a tew 
moments, if left unsecured. With haste | secured five 
more, which made in the whole eleven. The tourniquet 
was again raised, and the bleeding still continued (rom 
many others. I now appiied a sponge wet in a solut. 
sach. sat.. and waited a few minutes for its effects, but 
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found no benefit. 1 then continued to apply ligatures, 
till | had placed sixteen. The tourniquet was raised, 
and the hemorrhage still continuing, | was determined 
to try compression, I brought down the integuments, 
and enclosed the stump in my hands fi: mly, for the space 
of fifieen minutes; at the same time directed the tourni- 
quet to be removed from the linb entirely. At the 
expiration of this time, found the bleeding abating, and 
Within twenty minutes it entirely ceased. | applied the 
usual dressings, and placed my patient in bed, under as 
favourable symptoms as could pussibly be expected. I 
directed wine, bark, and laud. in suitable quantities to be 
given at proper periods, with nourishment, Wc. and 
assured his triends, thai | would again visit him in four 
days. 

I was punctual in my engagement; found my patient 
coniturtable, his spirits exhiarated with the idea of recoe 
vering, and the alarm of his triends subsiding. On re- 
moving the dressings, found the discharge of pus great 
from the cavities before mentioned, and considerable of 
inflammation on the surface, over the trochanter major and 
abdominal muscies ; directed a solution sal. ammon. to be 
constantly applied over these parts 5; injected warm wine 
ipto the sinuses, and continued the tonic remedies. 

From this period his system continued to recover; the 
stump oecame sound, but the process was longer than 
usual; an abcess formed near the trochanter major, and 
was opened about twenty days after the amputation. 

The knowledge of this case, in the first place, gives 
encouragement to the surgeon to venture upon forbidden 
ground in the cause of bumanity; and although bold 
practie is considered as bordering on cruelty, vet the 
benefits resulting from it reflects sometimes the highest 
honour on our profession. 

Many writers on surgical subjects state, as a first 
prince iple to be observed, that no linb ought to be remov- 
ed without the whole of the diseased parts can be included 
in the amputated portion. But several cases, beside the 
one now stated, create a belief with me, that the presence 
of large and deep sinuses, extending through the whole 
length of a limb, is not of itself a sufficient cause to forbid 


its amputation. Ht is from scrophulous habits, humid 
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taints, or extensive lymphatic diseases, that the great 
danger arises from amputation when sinuses are present. 
When the system is no! contaminated with these affections, 
the walis of a sinus or cavity ina limb after amputation 
close in the same manner, and with as much certainty, as 
they do in a case of abscess, after the matter ts evacuated 
by incision. ‘l e great number ot arteries to he severed 
in this case was a p!enomewor seldom met with in am- 
putations of the thigh, and diflicult to be accounted for. 
It was probably caused by an unusual expenditure of vital 
energy upou the larger arteries, during the process of 
excessive inflammation. As the progress of sphacelation 
and torpor, % hich succeeded, appro hed upon the ex- 
tremitics of these arteries, their action became lost, and 
vessels, which betore were almost invisible, and which, 
perhaps, contained nothing but colowless Iyuiph, were 
now enlarged, their diaineters expanded, their tune in- 
creased, they became more vigorous in their action, and 
received a prelernatural influx of blood. 


Case IV. 


G. B. a soldier of the t4th regiment U. 8S. army, 
admitted into the infirmary on the 28th August, 1814, 
badly wounded in the right leg by a cannon ball; ampu- 
tated af the thigh same day : circumstances and symptoms 
favourable. He was placed with fourteen others, who 
had suffered amputation, together in one room. As the 
weather was uncommonly warm, [ «1s in the practice of 
having tubs filled with lime, and slaked daily in this 
room; and used other means to prese:ve a perfect state 
of cleanliness. On the first of September, removed the 
first dressings from the above-mentioned subject; found 
an inflamed surface, and but little disposition m the inte- 
guments to unite by the first intention. Dressed again in 
the usual manner, with the addition of compresses, wet 
in the vegeto-mineral water. Directed an operative dose 
of calomel, to be folluwed, at a proper perio’, with a 
suitable quantity of opium. 

3d = Ou dressing, found ani unusual discharge of vi- 
tiated Jymph, and stench from this stump, with an 
uncommon flabby appearance ; all adhesions giving way, 
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Cases of Amputation. 27 


and the wound entirely open, Ona close investigation, 
patient informed, that te had been labouring under an 
imperfect cure of syphilis for several months previous ; 
that his testicles bad been much swollen at times; that 
he then had an open ulcer in bis lef{ grom, and much 
swelling in his right one; with gleet, and aifliculty of 
voiding water, Xe. This discovery excited auch alarm 
for his saiely. Adopted the following treatment, viz: 
One ounce Spt. nitr. dulce 
Ove ounce L qu. laud. 
x!. gre Muriate mercury, 
mixed, and directed the patient to take 30 drops three 
timesa day. Strong mercurial ungt. was directed to be 
rubbed upon his groins, and parts contiguous to the ure- 
thra. The stump to be dressed with straps of adhesive 
plaster, a few pieces of patent lint, wet in a strong solu- 
tion of muriate of mercury, with compresses steeped in 
the same, with the usual bandage over the whole. A 
decoction of cinchon. was directed for a constant drink. 
Stewards direcied to dress him in 24 hours. 
6th. Investigated case particularly : found the symp- 
toms more favorable; appearance of inflammation on the 
salivary glands. Same treatment continued. 
8th. Examined particularly : tound the patient under 
a profuse ptyalism ; discharge trom the stump much less 
foetid, and its appearance more healthy. Same treatinent 
continued, with the addition of wine. 
10th. Patient under a strong ptyalism ; stump closing 
in every direction; discharge of matter, and smell 
healthy. Removed the last ligatures; glands much less 
swelled; ulcer closing. A moderate ptyalisi was kept 
up till the 27th of September; when the stump was 
nearly closed, and all venereal symptoms entirely sub- 
sided. 
6th. October. Patient discharged, and sent to general 
hospital, Williams-hill, in a Convalescent state. 


Case V. 
On the 7th of March, 1816, I was requested to visit 


E. Hoyk, of Elfisburgh, Jetferson county. The following 
history of disease, and symptoms that bad attended him, 
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28 Cases of Ampulation. 


with treatment, was given me by medical gentlemen, whe 
had previously visited hin, viz: That Hovk was at- 
tacked with severe pain in the head, principally confined 
over the eyes, and some pain in the small of the back, 
about three weeks previous to the above dale. That it 
continued till the 3d of March, when the left arm became 
painful for several hours; it then subsided, and a pa- 
ralysis of the arm ensued. In 24 hours after, the right 
arm suffered a similar progress, and was suddenly covered 
throughout with dark purple spots. Pulsation lost en- 
tirely at the wrist, with coldness extending from the 
fingers to the elbow. ‘The lett arm was now recovering 
from its lost sensibility, with good action of its arteries. 
Tie pain, at this period, had subsided in bis head; and 
the sysiem appeared to be bot little disturbed by disease. 
One bleeding, a cathartic, and the tinct. cantharides exter- 
nally applied upon the arms, had been prescribed, The 
right hand exhibited so much appearance of mortification, 
and death on the 6th, that [ was requested to visit him 
on the @-h, for the purpose of ampntating it, On exami- 
nation at this time, [ found all arterial action and sensi- 
bility iost in the right arm, below the elbow; the hand 
was black, and cold as that on a dead subject. There 
Was a partial subsultus attending, with a slow and fuller 
action of the wrist, heart, and arteries. It appeared that 
the ccrebrum was suffering trom previous inflammation, 
to that vegree, that all the muscles subservient to the 
will, were becoming paralytic ; that the cerebellum would 
participate in the disease, and that all involuntary motion 
likewise would cease. 

In consultation, it was thought advisable to delay 
amputation; to apply epispastics to the lower extremities, 
peck and arm most atiected. Sal. concer. ammon. and 
brandy, to the mortified portion ; small doses of calomel 
and camphor, wine. and Fowler’s solut. of arsenic internal- 
ly, as symptoms might indicate, with the usual auxiliaries. 

I left the patient on the Sth, with little expectation of 
his recovery, or of the necessity of my being again 
called to visit him. 

On the 12th, a message from the attending physician 
informed me that Hoyk’s symptoms were more favour- 
able ; that arterial and muscular action had become more 
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Caves of Amputation. 29 


equalized ; the subsultns and impaired sensibility had 
vers much satsided ; and that the point for amputation was 
moe clearly pointed out, by the process of sphacelation. 

Avreeaile to request, | visited him the same day: 
found hiv more comtortahle, with a change of Symptons 
for the better, as above state l, In consultation, decided 
in favour of anpotating, and the operation was performed 
iis ediately. "Phe nortification had remaived stationary 
a! ifs first point of lormation, viz extending from the ends 
of the fingers to three inches above the articulation of 
the ulna and radius. with the carpal bones. In the opera- 
tion, the ulea and radius were divided within two inches 
of their upper extremities. The integuments, on being 
divided, exhibited their usnal appearance, except the 
want of the usucl quantity of venous blood. The mus- 
cles throughout their division likewise wanted that peculiar 
florid appearance which is discovered in their healthy 
state. But a few drops of bloo', of a dark colour, were 
seen in the operation. On raising the tourniquet, there 
was no jetting of blood from divided arteries, nor the 
least pulsation tobe perceived at any of their extremities. 
A sponge, dipt in warm water, «as rubbed on the face of 
the stumps, to excite bleeding; but none appearing, 
dressings were applied as usual, without placing a ligature 
on the arteries. From what the patient suffered during 
the operation, there was considerable of diminution of 
sensibility in the arm. The dressings were removed on 
the 16th; no appearance of blood was perceived; and, 
contrary to expectation, the integuments were closing, as 
usual on a healthy stump. At this period, the patient 
was directed to take liberally of diffusible and nourishing 
stimulants; and. in the ordinary time, his arm healed, 
and his health was well restored. 
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¥o the Attending Physicians of the New-York Public 
ispeNsurye 


GenTLEMEN, 


I place the fellawing plain and practical essay under 
your professional inspection ; and if, by experimental ob- 
servation, you decide that my views of the subject are 
useful, you will be the best judges to adopt and recom. 
mend a uniiorm mode of practice, particularly well 
adapted to the poor and labouring class of society, which 
by respectable suthority are committed to your medical 
care. It is among them that the sypbiime disease rages 
the most, owing to the want of necessary comforts in lite, 
to ignorance and slothfulness. Contrary habits, and a 
moral delicacy in civilized society, are ‘the only means 
which effectually oppose the baneful effects of vicious 
and indiscriminate sexual intercourse. In this age of 
improvement in medical philosophy, with all the preser- 
vative remedies which humen ingenuity can devise against 
communicable disorders, syphilis ts rarely kept, or un- 
consciously propagated among the rich; not even among 
the middling classes of society. Asense of shame, besides, 
is alive in every mind; it seems to arm every body with 
all attainable remedies that can destroy the least equivo- 
cal germ of contagion. 

Far less fertun jate, and sometimes less depraved, o: 
strangers to vicious practices are the poor and ignoran;. 
yet doomed to greater sufferings from an unknown and 
corroding cause. When] attended last winter the hospi- 
tals of the Aims house and of the Penitentiary, at Belle- 
vue, [ could, from the extraordimary number of 200 
patients sick a-bed, plainly point out no Jess than a fifth 
of them who were labouring under confirmed lues ; the 
same number who were suffering complicated syphi- 
litic complaints. This number, besides, did not include 
children or aged people, whose hevl:h and constitution 
bad been injured by the same disoic:r, or by the re- 
medy. 

With the reflections naturally crowd: 2 in an ordinary 
philanthropic mind at such a sight and observation, you 
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must not find it singuler that an experienced practi- 
tioner should address you. in behalf of a numerous 
class of society, which, in all probability, oust contribute 
to a greater proportion of future generations, as the best 
guardians of their health against the’ most loathsome 
disease. 

From these principles you will also conclude, that 
however plausible and efiectual, innovations of treatment 
or new remedies may be, it requires a great deal of 
attention and practical conviction to determine which 
is the best for hospital or for dispensary practice. 

Permit me, geutlenen, to mention to you another 
motive for publishing this small tract. Five or six years 
azo | inserted inthe 15'h and 16th volumes of the Medi- 
cal Re pository,, + in Essay on the Venereal Disease, with 
a view of elucidating a few foreusick questions respecting 
its communicability or exi='ence in doubtful cases and 
circumstances. I found, however, when it was finished 
in four different parts, that f ought to have added a last 
one, for the treatment of the same; of this I promised 
something, page 103, vol. xvi, which I now am happy to 
offer to you and to the public. 

In the above essay, I had advanced several novel 
opinions on the spontaneous cure or destruction of 
syphilis, by the concurrence of hemorrhage, er by con- 
tinued lymphatic discharges; of ifs non-existence in 
certain chronic surgical diseases, which were trequently 
thought fo be syphilitic. My remarks have never been 
contradicied, and if they are well founded, this additional 
elucidation becomes more important, and should be 
connected to them. 

I) mizht perhaps appear to you bold enough, that on 
this subject T should assume some authority about im- 
proving an important point of medical practice. This is 
not a pretension; it is only renewing a subject upon 
which | wrote 17 years ago, in relation to the use of 
mercury in the yellow fever, and on which Dr. Victor 
Pally of Paris, the physician general of the army of 
Le Clerc, has done me the honour to bestow much en- 
comium on my practical vjews of the medical use. of 
quicksilver. (Du 'Typhus d’Amerique, page 552.) 
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I beg you to accept my sircere wishes for your pro- 
motion and wellare, and my Lest respects, with which 
I subscribe myself, 
Gentlemen, _ 
Your most obedient and humble servant, 


FELIX PASCALIS, 


Fayerre Cooper, M D. 

Joun M.S. Me Kynieur. M.D. 
Joun C. Cuessman, M. D. 
James Cockrorr, M.D. 
Jacos Dyckmay, M.D. 
Perer S. lownsenv, M.D. 





An Essay on the use of Quicksitven, in the trealment 
and cure of Syewixis, ecplacncg us preferabl mode 
of exhtbition, with certain practical cautious. 


IN order to establish some reasons and arguments for 
those rules and nodes we think preferable in the prac tical 
application of quiksilver, it will be negessary fo enume- 
rate its visible effects on the human system? these are 
various ; they may prove salutary, and sometimes highly 
pern cious. It is, therefore, very important to know the 
modus operand: of a medicine whieh is so universally 
held up in a contradictory estimation 5 sometimes as a dan- 
gerous ingredient, or else as a powerful, innoceut, aud 
never-failing remedy. 

By an unction of quicksilver ointment, on the surface 
of the skin, or by a small quantity of any mercurial pre- 
paration which will not rua through the bowels, the 
pulse is immediately raised and accelerated. In an or- 
dinary state of the body, a gentle perspiration is also pro- 
moted. By a few more applications of the same, an une 
usual and unpleasing glow of heat is excited all over the 
body, the colour of the skin is more flushed, this precedes 
or accompanies short paroxssms of fever until they are 
terminated by some evacuation, or by sweating; if mercu- 
rial doses are continued several days, the same effects 


will be increased and aggravated with pai im the back and — 
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more frequently with headach. The bones, also, and the 
joints will feel sore, more or less, according to age or con- 
stitution, and a slight diarrboea will take place with an in- 
flux of humours into the salivary glands. This comes on 
generally with tumefaction, soreness of the gums, of the 
throat and tongue. Should the use of quicksilver be longer 
kept up, the fluxion of the mouth shows a great inflamma- 
tion of that organ and of the fauces; it lays on the tongue 
a thick scurf, emits a profuse discharge of saliva, and 
an intolerable foetor. spontaneously flowing night and day. 
The tumid pores or mouths of vessels pouring that fluid 
are, by its acrid nature, excoriated, and frequently sloughed 
off by gangrene. ‘Then ensue hemorrhage, also, mor- 
tificatioa to a considerable extent of the gums, of the 
lips, cheeks, &c. if the mercurial excitement be continued 
or already rendered too strong. It would be endless to 
relate further destructive effects of salivation upon the 
jaws, teeth, and face, which pre-existing causes, especially 
of malignant fevers, would still further : aggravate to a hor- 
rid and irremediable degree, making death desirable to 
the sufferer, ** quaeque ipse miserrima vidi.” 

It is not uncommon to find persons, in whom a continue 
ance of mercurials can hardly excite a gentle ptyalism, 
and much less any great degree of salivation. This in- 
susceptibility, we judge, is owing to previous disease, or 
other restraining cause in the constitution, which cannot 
easily be overcome. In these instances, and when a 
checked salivation cannot be reproduced, the metallic 
remedy carelessly used is the source of different mischiefs 
and dangerous results, such as anchyloses and stiffness of 
the joints ; nodes and exostoses, with excruciating pains in 
the bones. We may enumerate also in this range, hemor- 
rhage from the nose and lungs ; confirmed pulmonary con- 
sumption, obstinate diarrhoea, dysentery, discoloration of 
the nails, alopecia or fali of the hair, caries of the palate 
bone or ozena; in fine, an eruptive complaint, of late 
years much noticed under the name of Krithema Mercu- 
riale, and which, I believe, is an immoderate and acrid 
cutaneous secretion. 

Taking the whole in all of these alterations in the human 
frame by quicksilver, it appears conclusive that its modus 
eperandi must be a preternatural excitement in the system 
Vol. 4. 4 
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of circulation, extending, firstly, to the secretory organs, 
and thence progressively to the glandular, lymphatic, and, 
lastly, to the osseous systems. 

No greater and more direct proof of that excifement 
can be adduced than the aggravating effect of quicksilver 
in the first stage of treatment, in syphilis complicated 
with external ulcerations, chancres, phy mosis, and bubves, 
which immediately, and before the specific operates, are 
apt to undergo dangerous degrees of inflammation in the 
parts affected. These, indeed, require simultaneous anti- 
phlogistic remedies, in proportion to the celerity or activity 
of the excitement which it is intended to form in the dis- 
eased subject, or else accidents of mortification and of fresh 
suppurations will make it necessary to interrupt or delay 
the treatment. 

Salivation itself further shows the power of mercurial 
excitement ; for as an allection peculiarly ascribable to 
the influence of this metallic agent, it is not fhe necessary 
result of a proportionate quantity of it, many persons being 
liable to it by asimple contact wilh it, in a sick bed or 
in mechanical and pharmaceutical preparations, when 
it occurs with all its characteristic fever and inflam- 
mation. It should not be said that our posilion is 
invalidated by the difficulty of defining an excitement 
so different from that which can be excited in the human 
system, by a variety of physical and moral causes; and 
that this being caused by the presence of the metal 
itself, or of some of its component parts, introduced into 
the body, no better practical rule can be offered than 
that which sooner and easier promotes the riddance of 
the particles of quicksilver. ‘This would be a specious 
objection! for though we do not pretend here to solve 
the questions of a posilive or of a negative excitement 
raised by mercury or oxygen; and whether one or the 
other, when introduced in the circulation, causes some 
chemical changes, by the power of which the syphilitic 
virus is eliminated or neutralized ; or barely by contact, 
the quicksilver, acting as alevenon animal matter, creates 
a new fermen!ative operation, which decomposes the 
assimilation of blood into virus which had been pre- 
viously formed, neutralizes this, and precipilates it into 
various excretory organs. ‘These, and other questions, 
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have no necessary connexion with our present purpose, 
which is merely practical, and equally applicable to any 
theory which surmises the exciting or stimulating power 
of quicksilver.* (Vid. Med. and Phil. Reg. vol. ive 
page 475.) 

We will therefore proceed to our rules, which are, 

Firstly. ‘To moderate and regulate the mercurial ex- 
citement, according to the constitution of the patient, and 
the exigency of the case. 

Secondly. To institute a curative process within cer- 
tain limits of time, and of the quantity of quicksilver. 

Thirdly. To be cautioned in general respecting the 
temperature during treatment, and against circumstances 
of complicated cases. 

We should at present determine something of the 
mercurial preparations which are to be preferred. This 
subject, however, might easily become an open field for 
controversy ; for | am aware of the multitude of books 
and recipes which have been recommended by various 
respectable names and authorities. 1 must however say, 
that they cannot all be equally good. From a long list 
of English, German, and French approved mercurial 


* My opinion of the subject is. simply, that no assimilation of variolie 
or syphilitic virus can ever take place in the human system, or, at least, 
in the Aealthy circulating fluids, but it must instantly produce death; 
and what could limit or prevent the assimilation ot the whole blood 
into deadly matter? [ft it could be limited, it nevertheless would fol- 
low, that those organs in whieh blood abounds the most, as the 
heart, the lungs, the brains, and the spleen, would become the first 
injured by smal'-pox, or by syphilis; and ‘his is certainly not the 
ease. The theory of assimilation is contrary to the preservative 
laws of animal existence, which, by various means, and as long as there 
is power in it, repels deleterious substances from the boundaries of eireu- 
lation The phenomenon of a small quantity of specific poison received 
in the human body, all at once augmented to a gre»t quantity, as in the 
small pox and syphilis, requires no system of assimilation to be explained, 
if we advertto the natural process of suppuration. There is a law in 
human bodies for the formation of pus, in any part, and for the riddance of 
any noxious substance. Suppuration is always circumscribed, although 
itadmits as much blood, or ly mph, as required for maturation ; should it 
spread or effuse pus in the veins or arteries, death must ensue. Pus 
thus formed must participate of the nature of poisons, against which it 
protects life; or be converted into its nature. As soon as formed, it is 
thrown on the surface of the body, in pustules, or in a mode peculiar to 
each kind of virus to which the human body is subject, and is always the 
vehicle which transmits the poison from one body into another; although 
that of the small-pox is more volatile, and does not always require con- 
taet. 
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remedies, in the shape of boluses, electuaries, syrups, 
solutions, &c. there are but three justly preferred prepa- 
rations throughout the United States, to wit: calomel, 
corrosive sublimate, and blue ointment. The two first 
are exceptionable only under certain circumstances, 
mostly on account of the great irritation with which they 
may affect the organs of digestion. They frequently pro- 
duce an inverse operation in the system to that which 
is curative ; they oftener prove abortive and pernicious. 
My principal motive for rejecting them, however, in the 
treatment of contirmed lues, originates with the difficulty 
there is with them to regulate the proper degree of mer- 
curial excitement which is necessary, owing to their 
various modes of operating or affecting the stomach, 
nerves, and other viscera; while the blue ointment has 
but one, and uniform action, which is through the skin, and, 
in my opinion, the easiest and most successful of all. 
As for the choice between simple and double mercurial 
ointment, it is altogether useless in this branch of prac- 
tice, as the quantity resorted to is a sufficient criterion 
of the degree of excitement to be produced; but it 
should be of the best quality, and well made. ‘This pre- 

aration has hitherto been the subject of much inquiry 
with the view principally of avoiding the great labour 
which it imposes in the ordinary mode. (Vide Med. 
Repos. vol. xvi. page i.) 

The main point, and universally acknowledged cri- 
terion of its perfection, depends on its oxygenation; and 
that this is the result of the greater divisibility, trituration, 
and commixtion of the component parts, is self evident; 
nor does it appear that any other animal or vegetable oil, 
besides hog’s lard and tallow, can be better media of oxy- 
genation, provided labour be considerably diminished, 
This subject, however, | leave to more skillful experi- 
mentalists to decide, confidently asserting that the colour 
and weight of the ointment are to this day the only cha- 
racteristic marks of its useful and genuine quality. 

This ointment is to be used by way of unction on the 
body, simply by the means of the hand of the patient, if 
possible, and if not, by that of another, duly protected 
against its influence by askin glove. The parts of the body 
on which this is to be done, I divide from the navel and 
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hip, down to the middle of the leg; and each on either 
side to be subdivided. aud alfernatively in two or three 
other parts, sufficiently extended to be covered by a 
geuile friction, with one or two drachms of the ointment, 
over which some kind of garment should he kept, during 
the process of absorption; it is useful to shave the sur- 
faces which we point out as the most lymphatic, when 
they are very hairy, to avoid subsequent and troublesome 
eruptions, and even pustules from the bulbous roots of 
the hair. 

These frictions may be repeated ina day, although 
one at bed-time is often suflicient to keep up a moderate 
excitement, during afew weeks, interrupting them when 
the state of the pulse, and other symptoms, seem to com- 
mand if. 

Having thus our maferials ready, we should attend to 
the correction of whatever morbid excitement may exist 
in the subject, and which would interfere with that of 
quicksilver. Speedily, therefore, a physician surveys the 
functions of the sex, of the age, and also previous im- 
perfections or infirmities of the body, wheiber they arise 
from the consti‘ution, or from daily labour or oceupa- 
tions; these require proper counteracting remedies or 
preparations, which I need not enumerate, But warm 
bathing is among the best preparatory means, as calculated 
to open the pores, and renew the excitability of the 
skin, render it more perspirable, and fit also for the great 
purpose of absorption during the process of mercurial 
unctions. ‘To protect the sysiem against cold or moisture 
will, therefore, be an absolute requisite, during the dif- 
ferent stages of treatment. The best rule is, to be 
determined, as much as possible, on a certain temperature, 
not lower than 60 of Farenheit, which may be generally 
existing during summer, and artificially raised during 
winter, by confinement in a close room, or by an ordinary 
fire-side. Neglect of this must either counteract the 
curalive excitement obtained by quicksilver, expose the 
patient to colds, sore throat, while perspiration and 
other secretions are daily renewed and excited. It is 
remarkable, that experience has already shown, and 
proved to the generality of people in this country, the 
evil effects of cold during a mercurial course, as it is 
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called, for it is almost thought a crime by them to be 
imputed to medical gentleman who administers such a 
remedy, without giving proper caution and warnings on 
the occasion. 

With these previous well-adapted circumstances, the 
mercurial excitement can gradually be raised, and judged 
by the pulse, with which we must carefully acquaint 
ourselves in the beginning, and in each individual case, 
as it may essentially diler in every one of them. ‘This 
important crilerion will always show how and when mer- 
curial impregnation becomes morbid, and requires to be 
repressed or restrained ; and again, whether or not it 
obtains a proper hold of the system, so as to prove pro- 
gressive and eflectually curative. This excitement is 
never to be dreaded, which with a gentle mador or 
moisture of the skin gives a swelled and a moderately 
accelerated pulse. But this is to be mistrusted, when 
it hecomes small, bard, and quick, or because the ex- 
cifement is already too strong, or because it has com- 
bined wita pre-existing norbid causes of irritation. ‘These 
shouid be diligeatly searched and inquired into, to be 
obviousiy removed, or relieved by antipblogistic reme- 
dies, especially by suspending the use of mercurials. 

In regulating, however, their excitement, let us never 
forget that baniiual sypuilitic diseases, and previously 
repeated exhibition of quicksilver, may have partially 
destroyed or wexkened the susceptibility of the system, 
and therefore that amore energetic or unguarded hand 
is calied forth fo esect a cure. Perhaps in these cases 
the old French method would be more eligible, as it 
always aimed at a salivelion, or to a diarrhea, as an 
only critical sign of cure. Another exireme is that of 
persons so long devoured by syphilitic poison, hectic 
fever, and complicated suffering, that the least degree 
of a new excitement endangers their life, creates con- 
sumption, causes intolerable pains, and discourages both 

ractitioner and patient. In a similar instance I once 
fuund, that ! could hardly administer one mercurial 
unction in four or five days; nor, could I trace any 
rule wm this difficulty, but that of being guided by 
petience, ard that daily observation and judgment, 
which are un‘efiued, but are almost instinctive in ex- 


perienced physicians. 
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Syphilitic symptoms are frequently abated after a 
short use of quicksilver, Without in the least affecting 
the constitutional disease. Every one of us can 
easily recollect how often be has seen smail chankers 
on the penis healed by common applications, and afier 
a few mercurial unctions. Against one of these short 
cures, | once warned a young gentleman, who after- 
wards suflered a complication of buboes, fistula in pe- 
rinzo, and so deep ulcerations as to be unavoidably 
and dangerously confined during six months. On the 
other hand, symptoms are sometimes obstinate; and 
remain apparently alarming, or equivocal, when after a 
sufficient course of treatment, the complaint has effectual- 
ly been removed. 

] once guve up a young patient, in whom a tedious 
treatment had not yet subdued various nodes and exosto- 
ses, &c. on account of his being threatened with an 
attack of pulmonary ¢ onsumption. “Not an atom of quic k- 
silver was ever again exhibited; but, with a good nursing, 
and proper food, he perlectly recovered from debility, 
and from all suspicious symptoms. 

Of both deceptive results, | have seen such numerous 
instances, and abundant proofs, that | think it unquestion- 
ably necessary to inquire into some safe data and rules to 
judge by, and avoid unfortunate mistakes, much to be 
Jamented by responsible practitioners. How to be guided, 
however, when so many differences of age, of constitu- 
tion, of season, of diet, and of complicated causes, render 
it difficult to assign a sufe term of treatment? One only 
method seems to be resorted to with confidence, and 
it is that of duration of the treatment, and of the quan- 
tity of quicksilver employed for it. I find, that an- 
cient practitioners of France were adopting a name 
and a mode for the treatment of venereal disease, 
founded upon that principle ; and it was held by them, 
that forty days were thought necessary to accomplish 
this object, which they called a trattement par les 
grands remedes, or passer par les grands remedes. Du- 
ring the first ten days, they purged, bled, and bathed 
their patients. They submitted them afterwards to 
mercurial unctions, during two or three weeks, and 
until salivation had ensued; the tumultuous effects of 
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which were afterwards prescribed for, during the remain- 
ing period of twenty days. Should the cure fail, as 
was frequently the case, having no better rule than that 
of external appearances, or accidents, it was attributed 
to some fault in the, diet, or in the management of the 
case, and another treatment was concluded upon, which 
must of course take another forty days To guard 
against failure, the patient was reduced to a diéte blanche, 
that is, nothing but bread, water, milk, and some eggs 5 
sometimes, also, a long course of diéte blanche must pre- 
cede the treatment, and be long continued afterwards. 

I should think, that with more positive rules, especially 
that of a proportionate excitement, well and uniformly 
kept up in the diseased subject, we might abridge very 
much the duration of a mercurial course, and come at a 
well-defined datum of its duration, taken from the powers of 
nature itself, It has been shown already that this artificial 
excitement was of an inflammatory nature, and was more 
or less attended with its characteristic fever; but judging 
by analogy, that the natural duration of an inflammatory 
fever is, or can be absolved and resolved, according to 
the hippocratic doctrine, within the period of nine days; 
and that this resolution in the worst caves of pleurisies, 
and of caisus, is curative by some critical evacuation or 
hemorrhage, Xc. It may be inferred, that an excitement 
of the same nature, although artificial, may prove curative 
within the same period of time, if, ceteris paribus, proper 
attention is paid to ifs real formation, and to that pro- 
portionate degree which constitutes its operation on the 
circulating system. A mercurial course, therefore, should 
seldom be protracted beyond twenty days, allowing time 
for preparations, interruptions, &c. 

It will, indeed, appear, that the quantity of quicksilver, 
necessary for a treatment of this kind, that is, from iwo 
ounces and a half of double mercurial ointment to three 
for the adults, gives ten ortwelve unctions of two drachms 
each; one every day, very nearly proportionate to the 
above marked period; and that seldom more than that 
quantity is required, if properly ‘wanaged. Half of it is 
always sufficient for women or children; and seldom less 
than the whole can be employed to eradicate the germ 
of syphilitic virus. We should also suspect something 
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unusual in the disease, or in the constitution of the patient, 
if a greater quantity than this has not answered our ex- 
pectfations. 
Having thus summed up, to the best of my observa- 
tion and recollection, what mode is preferable in the 
treatment of syphilis ; on the subject of the temperature, 
natural or artificial, to be procured to patients, as a matter 
of caution, I must add several remarks. A!I the failures 
of quicksilver, and the aggravations of the disease under 
a mercurial course, may be traced to cold and variable 
temperature. ‘That degree of fever, which is the crite- 
rion of the excitement we think proper to create, no doubt 
fixes the heat of the blood as high as 112, fourteen 
degrees above the natural standard. The increased 
cutaneous secretion, the opening of all the pores, must 
therefore encounter a greater contrast with a standing 
cold medium, and create many untoward operations of 
the remedy, with pernicious determinations of lymph or 
matter of perspiration. ‘These morbid accidents not only 
give new forms to the disease, but they invert the eflect 
of quicksilver, from the complaint which it was intended 
to eradicate, and severely injure the constitution. It is 
also a matter of fact, that neither habit nor strength of 
constitution can protect any body against such dangerous 
consequences, all arising from the necessary change of 
the temperature of the blood, as soon as it is put in con- 
tact with quicksilver. Its exhibition therefore should not 
be permitted under a temperature of 60 degrees during 
winter, and which is easily procured ina close and warm 
room. It is unfortunate, that the poorer and labouring 
class of society, even those who are inured to intense 
cold, are seldom abie either to be guarded against it, or 
sufficiently apprised of the dangerous consequences we 
speak of, and the task is the more arduous for the phy- 
sician who has the cure to superintend. It is in such 
cases that benevolence and an unbiassed determination 
to effect a good purpose are required, as niuch as skill 
and judgment. 

There are cases of long standing, and complicated with 
fistulous ulcers, with scab, and with caries of bones. 
These three circumstances | explicitly mevtion, being 
— unavailing obstacles against the cure of syphilis 
Tol. 4. 6 
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by any mode of treatment whatever. The simple reason 
is, that they are the seat of incessant absorption of the 
virus, which is thereby thrown into the circulating lymph, 
in the same proportion as we think that we operate its de- 
struction. The fistulce, therefore, must be previously ope- 
rated, the scabs over blotches or ulcers softened, and 
destroyed by poultices, and caries of bones should be 
carefully searched, laid bare and free until exfoliation 
takes place. There can be no dependance upon the 
efficacy of quicksilver, until the above precautions are 
taken, before the treatment is regularly instituted. When 
caries is deeply seated in bones or in joints, which 
cannot be easily removed, as in the sternum, or in the 
head, mercurials must be abandoned. These lamentable 
cases, altogether with old caries in the joints, and com- 
plicated with varicose veins, or aggravated by intempe- 
rance, uncleanliness, or by injudicious applications, are 
very numerous in our hospitals ; indeed, a great number 
fell under my notice last winter, in the hospitals and 
infirmaries of Bellevue. After a long existence, those 
carious ulcers, not only exhaust the body by an immense 
discharge of sanious lymph, byt they w ash out the vene- 
real poison, which is thus spontaneously cured, as | 
have stated in the Medical Repository, vol. xvi. page 103., 
until they terminate by putridity or gangrene. 

I will terminate by another caution respecting syphi- 
litic cases complicated with scrofula. They are not very 
common, yet their occurrence in all situations of life is 
not altogether rare. 1 believe not in the specific nature 
of a poison in this disease; it is a certain degree of as- 
thenia, or debility in the system, with other concurring 
causes, which produces it. We see it often in one 
of a numerous family of healthy parents and children ; 
and it is sometimes spontaneously formed in adults, after 
long sufferings, labour, exposure, and want of food. The 
form of that complaint is also various. Hence its appel- 
lations of rickets, king’s evil, white swellings, dowworm, 
&c. When complicated with syphilis and quicksilver, it 
infallibly forms a deplorable result; and, by-the-by, the 
co-existence of two morbid causes, both affecting the 
glandular system principally, makes it difficult, if not 
impossible, to depend upon the cure of either of them by 
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its own antidole. Such cases require a stmulianeity of 
treatment. ‘The best I could recommend for scrotula, is 
that of Monsieur Bonhomme ; but this subject will offer 
to me a subject important enough for a future commu- 
nication. 

We are frequently asked, whether quicksilver can 
really be so accumulated in the human bedy, as to have 
been shown by dissection, collected in a revived state of 
globules, in and about certain cavities? Of this and 
other wonderful stories, | never met with the least direct 
proof or authority. ‘The quantity of mercurial prepara- 
tions, and the time it must take before a globule of the 
fluid metal could be thus revived, would surely take 
off the patient before the experiment was accomplished. 
i have had opportunities, however, to compare dry bones 
of subjects, dead after mercurial impregnation, with 
others, and they retained a dark tinge, which no bleaching 
could remove. This fact has been confirmed to me by 
Doctor W. Jacobs, formerly of Philadelphia, an excel- 
lent practical anatomist, who had devoted many years to 
dissection in the university, and now an eminent practi- 
tioner in the Danish island of St. Cruz. He further stated, 
that the whole skeleton of mercurialized subjects was 
found considerably blackened. On the other hand, 
various evils and aggravation of symptoms, elfected by 
quicksilver, in gouty, arthritic, and rheumatic persons, 
also in cases of sinovial congestions, or diseases of the 
joints, sifliciently prove that quicksilver is peculiarly in- 
jurious to the osseous system, independently of the 
mischief it causes by an immoderate excitement. _Prac- 
tical cautions, therefore, are not a matter of indifference ; 
many miore than those which we have explained, perhaps, 
remain to be ascertained ; and there was much cause 
for our zeal and industry in the present essay, for 
which we wish no better reward, than the atiention of our 
readers. 
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Sypuiuis, sivede Morso Gatxiico, Porma HieronyMi 
Fracastornit; t.e Hireronymus Fracasrorivus’s 
Porm on the Venerean Disease, in three books, &c. 


VERONA was the birth-place of Hieronymus Fracas- 
torius. He flourished in the days of Pope Leo the 
‘Tenth, and died in the year 1553, at the age of more than 
seventy. This carries back the time of his birth to about 
1480, rather before the discovery of America. It is 


related of him, that his mother was killed by a stroke of 


lightning, while she was dandling him, an infant, in her 
arms, and that he, notwithstanding, escaped unhurt. 
He was so fond of geography, that he delineated upon a 
globe, with great exactness, the discoveries of Gama and 
the Portuguese in the east, and of Columbo and the Spa- 
niards in the west. He was of noble descent, and ac- 
quired great eminence in physic. He possessed a fine 
taste for pcetry, and composed a Latin work, in three 
books, entitled * Syphilis,’ on the origin, progress, and 
treatment of the venereal disease. 

This poem has been frequently mentioned. We are 
informed, that James Sannazarius, the imitator of Virgil, 
at Naples, a man sparing of praise, and liberal of reproach, 
towards his cotemporaries, confessed to Cardinal Hip- 
polito Medici, how Fracastorius had outdone both Jovian 
Pontanus and himself. 

The composition De Morbo Gallico is in hexameter 
verse, and inscribed to Cardinal Peter Bembo. 

In tracing its history, he discredits the story of its 
being brought first to Naples from Saint Domingo. For 
this dissent from the vulgar opinion he assigns two 
reasons ; the first, that many persons suffered the disease 
spontaneously, wall without any contact or contagion 
whatever ; the second, that its spread was too rapid ‘and 
extensive to be accounted for upon that supposition, 
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and only to be explained as the reigning epidemic, over- 
spreading provinces and kingdoms, with an almost simul- 
taneous celerity. Tle considers it as a distemper of a 
peculiar character, manifesting itself in a manner con- 
spicuous and destructive among the French troops, then 
campaigning in Italy. Many analogies exist of peculiar 
diseases, communicable afier their commencement from 
one being to another, in the vegetable as well as the 
animal world.* 

Agitated by the malign aspects of the planets, Urania 
calls upon the gods, and supplicates them in favour of 
mortals, rendered doubly miserable by the new pesti- 
lence, and by exterminating war. Whereupon, in the 
fulness of time, Jupiter summons a council of his deities, 
and among them Saturn and Mars; and informs them in 
a speech, of the decree of the fates, that the visitation of 
lues should affliet the earth, and the human race be pros- 
trated by its immedicable virulence. The celestials give 
their assent to the necessary and irrevocable edict. Olym- 
pus trembles to its base. ‘The novel commixiure of the 
elements descends through the ethereal regions, into the 
lower atmosphere, tainting them both in its passage. 

The author of the poem next describes the symptoms 
of the malady, and illustrates them by the case of a most 
elegant and promising young gentleman, who, in conse- 
quence of a taint of the lues, gradually proceeded from 
bad to worse, until he became a loathsome mass of 
deformity, and died rotten with the pox. He expresses 
his belief, that Tartarus and Styx had vented all their 
woes upon unfortunate Ausonia. He invokes the guardian 
gods, to know why the inhabitants have drawn upon 
themselves such heavy pestilence. He next apostra- 
phizes his country, and inquires what she had done to 
provoke such unexampled punishment. Afterwards, he 
deplores the death of bis friend Mark Anthony Turriano ; 
while the king of France, and the emperor of Germany 
are ravaging Ltaly with hostility ; and thus terminates the 
first canto. 

In the second, he treats of the regimen and remedies 


* We refer the reader to our vol, xy. page 231, where this subject is 
further elucidated. 
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requisite {o produce a cure of this terrible disorder. He 
believes as providence sent the wo, so from the same 
source was derived the true remedy. le eulogizes the 
cardinal and the pope, and proceeds with the subject. 
He particularly advises, that the earliest syuwploms should 
be observed, and the distemper checked in its beginnings. 
Southerly winds and a marshy atmusphere are to be avoid- 
ed. He enjoins, in the strongest terms, activity and 
exercise. [le lays great stress on carrying off the malady 
by perspiration ; ‘and this alone he has frequently known 
to effect a cure. ‘Therefore, hunting the bear and the 


deer are recommended, as is the agricultural labour of 


preparing land with the plough, and of felling timber 
with the axe; and the domestic exercises of playing ball, 
of dancing, and of wrestling, are urged with the same 
intention. Lying in bed and sleeping are reprobated as 
pernicious ; care and sailness are to be avoided, and the 
mind exhilarated with polite recreations, and the society 
of accomplished women. But venery must be religiously 
avoided, inasmuch as nothing is more injurious than sexual 
intercourse. ‘The goddess of love and her delicate vota- 
ries all contemplate impurity and contagion with abhor- 
rence. 

On the article of food, he generally dissuades the use 
of fish, except in cases of necessity, of the white fleshed 
kinds, such as char, perch, and a few others. He con- 
demuns the eating of water-fowl, through all the varieties 
of the goose and duck ; ; and even thinks it would be pru- 
dent to avoid the quail. Pork is to be rejected in every 
form ; cucumbers, mushrooms, artichokes, and bulbous 
roois are bad; as are milk, vinegar, and the richer wines ; 
but of the vegetable species, cresses, mint, succory, 
parsley, bugloss, sorrel, and asparagus, among many 
others, may be eaten with safety or advantage. 

Should there be a plethoric state of the vessels, either 
in spring or fall, he advises bloodletting from the median 
vein; the venom is to be removed also by cathartics ; 
so, concreted substances are to be resolved; gross ones 
attenuated, and viscid ones diluted. A decoction of 
thyme, grass, fennel, maidenhair, and other herbs, is 
recommended to be drunk for many days in succession ; 
and when the humeurs are thereby matured and con- 
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cocted, they must be worked of with squills, colocynth, 
hellebore, and other evacuants. Fomentations and fu- 
migations may be employed: among the ingredients for 
the latter, myrrh, frankincense, cedar, and cy press, are re- 
commended, as are also Cassia, ammoniun, and cinnamon. 
A decoction of germander is pronounced very salutary ; 
and, above all, the fruit of the lemon is extolled. 

He mentions a diet-drink, made of ivy leaves, cretan 
dittany, and Illyrian iris, with the roots of buck thorn and 
elecampane, to be taken in bed as a sudorific. Pained 
parts may be rubbed with vil of mastic ; to which may be 
added goose grease, flax-seed mucilage, honey, saffron, 
and several other things ; and if the “moath and throat 
are foul with ulcers, they must be touched with carbo- 
nate of soda, and with acetate of copper, to stop their 
progress, and dispose them to heal. Potential caustics, 
in some form or other, are trequentiy necessary, and may 
be made of various ingredients, among which are storax, 
cinnabar, red lead; but these will only serve for local 
purposes, and will not answer for the constitution at 
large. 

The poet next proceeds to examine the merits of 
quicksilver, and therein something more of the machinery 
of his composition is introduced. Wonderful virtues are 
ascribed to this remedy. He states various opinions as 
to the modus operandi; and ascribes the gift of it to 
the mercy of heaven 

Iiceus, a gardener in Syria, was pining with Syphi- 
lis. His habitation was near the valley where the lively 
fountain of Callirhoe descends through the willow groves. 
He had employed the customary medicines to no purpose. 
In the emotion of his soul, he prayed to the tutelar 
genius of the stream, and to the immortal gods, for relief, 
He promises, if they will relieve bin from the inward 
plague which torments him, “ the first fruits, purple and 
white of the spring and of the garden; that he will gather 
for them violets and lilies, the earliest roses, and ihe 
quickest hyacinths ; and, moreover, that he will load their 
al.ars with sweet-smelling garlands.” After he had con- 
ciuded the prayer and the vow, he had not been jong 
seated on the grassy sod, when he was accosted by the 
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goddess Callirhoe, who was bathing herself in the neigh- 
bouring fountain, and with the kindest whisper of her bub- 
bling and gurgling waters passing over the rocks, invited 
him to sleep. in that Lethean forgetfulness of himself and 
his concerns, he was inspired by a dream. In this vision, 
Callirhoe stands tairly before him, and delivers her opi- 

ion concerning his situation. ‘There is no cure to be 
effected for him uader the sun. ‘The goddess of hunting. 
and, at her instance, her brother Apollo, have excited the 
dieueder in his constitution, as a punishment for the of- 
fence of having killed one of Diana’s stags in the chase, 
and ot having fastened up his horny head upon one of Cal- 
lirhoe’s trees. No remedy could be found for him on 
the face of the earth, nor within the influence of Pho- 
bus s rays. The means of recovery must therefore be 
soughi from the mines and depths under ground, — Callir- 
hoe directs how to penetrate the forest of oaks and cedars, 
and find the mouth of a cavern; there to sacrifice a 
black lanb to Ops; and, by the odour of burning cypress, 
to venerate night and the silent shades, and the lower 
gods, und the nyinphs, and the unknown deities of every 
Classe She informs him, that having performed these 
riies, he nmiay enter, and will find the goddess of the 
nether abodes. Disclose your case to her, and she will 
aflord you relief. JI am the goddess, she said, who 
waters your tertile fields, ani whom you have already 
known in my neighbouring fountain ;— and the vision 
ended by her retirement beneath the water. 

The swain awakes, dresses himself, and acts in con- 
formity to the instructions received in the dream. On 
visiting the dark chambers of the globe, he finds the 
inhabitan{s surprised at his appearance, and suspending 
for a moueni the labour of separating the fluid mercury 
from iis su!piureous connexion in the ore. And in this 
description the poet has a memorable example of the 
obscure as minisieriag to the sublime. While the miners 
are occupied in their work of dixengeging the quicksilver 
from iis alliance with brimstone and with gold, there are 
said to be “an hundred rays of thick fire, an bundred 
of burned ether, aod two hundred of the concretions of 
earth and sea, whose seminal essences were two minute 
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for the eye to distinguish, all compounded and mingled 
together ; 
Centum ignis spissi radios, centum etheris usti, 
Biscentum concretorum terreque marisque 
Miscuerat, nostras fugientia seuina visus. 

On making progress thus far, Ilceus is met by Lispare, 
the presiding nymph of the subterrancan region, who 
cheers and consoles him. She bids him tollow ber 
through the vaults and passages, and assures him that 
she will herself show him the remedy which will cure 
him. She leads, and he follows. ‘Phey traverse the 
dreary gaps and recesses where perpetual darkness 
reigns, until they arrive at a point where Lispare siops, 
and renews her speech. She informs him the realms 
of Proserpine occupy the lower or central parts of our 
planet ; the rivers and waters the upper and outer spaces ; 
and between the two the nymphs have fixed their resi- 
dence amidst the riches of copper, silver, gold, and the 
other metals. Lispare is herself one of those uineral 
sisters, an acquaintance of Callichoe, presiding over me- 
tallic veins, and replenishing them with sulphur. She 
conducts him to the mining district, and shows him all 
ihe curious operations of the furnace and the forge. 
A thousand goddesses, the children of Earth and Night 
inhabit there. ‘They are constantly busy in executing 
their several functions. Some preside over the origin 
of springs; some give direction to sparks of fire; and 
some distribute heat and warmth through the world; 
others mingle the ingredients, confine the liquifying 
mass in canals and reservoirs, and cool and temper it 
by the application of water. Not far from this estab- 
lishment the Cyclops of Actua ply the roaring bellows 
and the weighty hammer in the shops. You reach 
them by pursuing the left-hand path. The road to 
the right leads to the quicksilver works, where all the 
processes of extracting the mercury from its ores are 
duly performed. ‘There are full streams and lakes of 
the purified metal. With this mass of liquid mercury, 
Lispare tells Ilceus he must be bathed three times, to 
wash away the impurity of his flesh, She accordingly 
pours the melted metal thrice over his body ; thrice 
Vol. 4. 7 
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applies it with her virgin hands; thrice surveys its ef- 
fect upon every part ‘of his body. By the power of 
the remedy, his foul blotches, sordid excrescences, and 
poisonous taint, are totally removed, and transferred 
from his distempered body to the mercurial pool. ‘There- 
upon she bids hun return to the regions of day, and present 
thanksgivings and offerings to Diana, the indigenous 
gods, and the deities of the friendly fountain. 

The patient returned to his home in a state of health. 
The rumour of the cure spreads far and wide. The virtues 
of quicksilver were proclaimed to the people. Instantly 
they began to prepare it with pharmaceutical skill. Ex- 
periments were made for incorporating it with the fat of 
the swine, of the horse, and of the bear, with rosin and 
turpentine, and with the fluid products of bdellium and 
cedar. Fracastorius adds, that he has no objection to the 
trituration with mercury of black hellebore, drying orrice, 
gum galhanum, oil of mastic, and the oil of sulphur pre- 

ared witbout the action of fire. 

With this composition, he directs the body to be anoint- 
ed. Noscruple ought to be raised against its adhesive 
or unclean quality, since, in contrast with so foul a disease, 
the remedy is purity itself. He orders flannel and warm 
clothing during the friction, Which ought to be continued 
for a fortnight, to a complete salivation. To relieve the 
mouth, milk may be used for cleansing and softening the 
parts, and a decoction of pomegranate and green privet, 
to constringe and strengthen them. The general health 
ought to be supported by a discreet use of Valerian, 
Chian, Rhetian. or other generous wines. All these 
things being done, the disease expelled, and the mercurial 
operation ended, the patient is admonished further to 
purify himself, by washing off from head to foot, and 
sweetening the skin with rosemary, vervain, marjorunn, 
lavender, and other aromatic herbs. 

The third canto treats of the remedies derived from 
the newly discovered regions of America, and from the 
vegetable kingdom. In an especial manner he celebrates 
the virtues of guiacum, or the tree which, on account 
of ifs saving the lives of so many persons, was called 
lignum vite. He thinks the sacred plant ought to be 
venerated in the grove of Urania, that it ought to be 
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wreathed into garlands, and its branches carried in me¢i- 
cal processions, and exhibited to the Italians as a holy 
spectacle. Other bards may sing of wars and martial 
achievements ; Fracastorius will confine himseif to the 
virtues and uses of a single tree; how it was disco. 
vered, and by what means the knowledge was conveyed 
to Kurope. 

He relates the discovery of the island Hispaniola by 
the Spaniards; rich, indeed, in its gold, but richer by 
far in the guiacum which its soil produces. He describes 
the appearance of the living tree, and of the timber 
derived from it. The natives cultivate if to cure them- 
selves of the lues, which is epidemic, by heaven’s decree, 
among them. ‘They use it in infusion and decoction, and 
drink the liquor constantly. They besmear themselves 
with the froth produced by boiling. They add fresh 
water to the chips, and boil them over again; diminish- 
ing the roughness of the product by honey. The laws 
and religion of the Haytians oblige them to drink it 
morning and evening, and all day long, for a month in 
continuance, to work a cure by its powers as an alterative 
and a sudorific. 

Now comes on another part of the machinery of the 
oem, and by far less interesting than the preceding, 
which had led to the discovery and medical use of quick- 
silver, alihough it is equally ingenious and poetical. In 
iis composition it wants verisimilitude, as the native 
Haytians are made in it conversant with the gods of the 
Greeks and Romans, and with their mythological riles. 
Their intervention for the miraculous formation of the 
guiacum tree must cease to be interesting in this age, when 
the virtue and properties of this vegetable production 
are acknowledged to be inferior, feeble, and insufficient 
in the cure of syphilis beyond the tropical regions. 
Fracastorius, who, no doubt, bad sufficient authority to 
think that the remedy had been effectual in the warm 
climate of Naples, &c. and when no better remedy war 
yet discovered, seems to have founded the specific power 
of the guiacum on the cure of Kuropeans actually 
transported into Hispaniola, where it was discovered that 
a number of the young men just arrived at, and actually 
@n board the vessels, were corrupted with this loath- 
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some plague. These miserable sufferers they cure of 
the pox, which they carried from Europe to America, 
by the administration of the guiacum of the western 
forests, imitating the practice of the Indians. Encou- 
raged and emboldened by the success of ihe remedy, the 
European adventurers carry the lignum vita back with 
them to the ports of their destination. [1s efficacy was 
first manifested to the Spaniards; and afterwards succes- 
sively proved by the French, the Germans, the Italians, 
and the Scythian nations, among whom the destructive 
malady hed raged. Fracastorius concludes his poem by 
an apostrophe to this wonderful tree, which he calls the 
glory of the world, and recommends it to the Enropeans 
as worthy to be cullivated on their estates. At any rate, 
be will celebrate the noble production, which shall 
be known in all places where his song and its subject 
shail be read. And he consoles himself, that if the Po- 
Jar regions, and Bactria, and Meroe, and Lynia, shall 
remain in ignorance, Latium shail hear the healing verses 
of Fracastorius, pronuunced by the voice of Bembo. 











An authentic Narrative of the Loss of the American 
Brig Commerce, wrecked on the Western Coast of 
Africa, in the month of August, 1815 ; with an Ac- 
count of the sufferings of her surviving officers and 
crew, who were enslaved by the Wandering Arabs 
on the great African Desert, or Zahahrah, &c. &c. 
By James Rivey, late Master and Supercargo, &c. 
Embellished with a Portrait, and illustrated by other 
Ergravings. Printed and published for the Author, 
by T. and W. Mexcein, New-York, 1817, 8vo. pp. 
533, an an Appendix. 


VOYAGES and Travels performed by intelligent men 
are deservedly considered works of an interesting charac- 
ter. They seldom fail to afford entertainment. They 
commonly gratify the relish for novelty. Sometimes they 
go farther, and reward their readers by a portion of solid 
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instruction. Publications of this class may be divided 
into two orders: one comprehending those which treat 
of countries already known; the other such as relate to 
regions unexplored before, or about which we possess 
scanty and incorrect information. The present perform- 
ance belongs to the latier of these. 

The spirit of adventure among the citizens of the Unit- 
ed States has no parallel. T hey extend their enterprise 
to almost every region of the globe. Ask for them in the 
White Sea or at Archangel—they are there. Inquire for 
them at Crozat’s Isles, or at Tyistam D’Acuntia—and you 
find them. The coasts of Brazil, Chili aud Madagascar, 
can be witness of the skill and toil with which the fish- 
eries are pursued by them. The distant Promontories of 
Good Hope and of Horn, are doubled by these mari- 
ners, as undertakings of no peculiar difficulty. Aad the 
circumnavigation of the workd, an enterprize on the other 
side of the Atlantic thought worthy of the patronage of 
monarchs, is among our people the business of private 
calculation and of individual outfit. 

It is this activity that conducts our ships to almost eve- 
ry place where trade and barter can be carried on. Their 
crews are exposed to all the incidents of maritime life. 
The foundering of vessels at sea, the mortality occurring 
on board, the fatality of accidents, and sufferings of ship- 
wreck, are by no means the whole of the calamities to 
which occasionally the seaman is doomed. In war, he is 
exposed to the violence of an enemy, and af all times he 
is subjected to slavery, if he falls into the hands of the bae- 
barians inbabiting certain parts of Western Africa. 

In the prosecution of our work, we have not been un- 
mindful of this description of books. tn our vol. ix. p. 
51—64, we reviewed Moulton’s Sea Journal round Ter- 
ra del Fuego. In the same volume, p. 195—206, is an 
account of Lindley’s Trip to Brazil; as also Tuckey’s 
Voyage to New South Wales, ibid, p. 287—297. Other 
publications about distant enterprises may be found in 
vol. x, where the journies to explore North America un- 
der the direction of President Jefferson, by Dunbar, Pike, 
and others, are recounted, p. 165—376, et al. The pub- 
fications by Helm of his sojournings in South America, 
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ay of Gass in North, are displayed to our readers in vol. 

1. p. 46. 185. Various other works on distant researches 
are noticed in the subsequent volumes, up to the 17th, p. 
309—i11, and ibid 462—405, where Captain Porter’s ex- 
pedition io the Gallapagus and Marquesas Islands is no- 
tice. Since that memorable cruize we have not met with 
any American book on the occurrences which befal sea- 
faring wen, which has oceupied our attention so much as 
the narrative now before us. 

Captain James Riley, a native of Connecticut, and 
heretotore a resident of New-York, is well known in so- 
ciety us an wilelligent, active, and respectable commander 
in the merchant service. It was his lot, while on a voy- 
age irom Gibraltar towards the Cape de Verd Islands, in 
tle sear 1815, to be borne out of his intended course by 
currents in ihe ocean and the atmosphere, and to be cast 
on the iniospitable coast of Africa, near Cape Bojador in 
the lniitucde of 26° N. The vessel and cargo were lost ; 
aiid humself and his crew, after exbausting their powers in 
atteaipis to extricate themselves from their forlorn situa- 
tion, in an open boat, were reduced to the necessity of 
surrencering to the roving bands of the Great Desert, who 
condemned them to slavery. The Captain with several 
of his men were exposed to pillage, outrage, cruelty, fa- 
mine, and almost every indignity that could be inflicted 
upen human nature, T hey were sold as slaves from one 
master to another, carried through regions rarely visited 
by civilized man, and after a series of hardships and dis- 
tresses, more severe than the greater part of constitutions 
can surmount, on the desolote Zahahrah, and the contiguous 
Moorish settlements, were finally ransomed at Mogadore, 
and restored to liberty and health. On returning to the 
bosom of bis country and of his family, he determined to 
wrile a narrative of the scenes through which he passed, 
and of the extraordinary means by which, under the di- 
rection of a benign Providence, and the exertions of 
some merciful persons he met with, he was enabled to 
affect bis redemption. ‘The present performance pos- 
sesses the merit of a persoual narrative, wherein the rea- 
der accompanies the traveller from day to day, and 
from stage to stage, participating his pleasures and his 
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pains. It has also the interest of a scientific journal, 
containing many facts and events elucidating the history 
of the globe, and of its inhabitants; and moreover, the 
story is told by one of our own people, a citizen of the 
United States, a witness who comes straight from the scene 
of misery and wo, and delivers his testimony frankly to 
the world. 

The more memorable of the matters Captain Riley re- 
tates, may be included under the following heads, to wit: 

The degree of hunger, thirst, fatigue, vicissitudes of 
weather, and ill treatment the human constitution can un- 
dergo without perishing. 

More circumstantial information than we possessed be- 
fore, of the formation and constitution of the African con- 
tinent, and particularly of the Zabahrah or Great Desert. 

The method of travelling across that barren solitude by 
means of camels, with facts on the natural history of that 
animal, and the travelling and trade he enables man to per- 
form. 

The manners of the people inhabiting the Great Desert, 
and of other tribes seen by the author. 

The history of the currents in the Atlantic Ocean, with 
practical directions and cautions to mariners. 

It appears that they, or some of them, were stripped 
entirely naked, and kept without clothing for a long time, 
exposed to the parching heats of day, and piercing colds 
of the night ; that they suflered excessively from stripes, 
chafing, excoriation, blistering, and ulceration; and that the 
sustenance they received, being just enough to keep them 
alive, the phlogistic action of the blood vessels subsided, the 
swellings of their bruised and lacerated feet abated, and a 
habit was gradually formed of bearing the ills which it was 
impossible toavoid. Capt. R. states, that his stature was 
six feet and one inch, and his frame proportionally strong 
and athletic, his usual weight being over two hundred and 
forty pounds ; but such was the shrinking and shrivelling 
he had undergone, that on his arrival at Mogadore, he fell 
short of ninety pounds, as he ascertained by the balance; 
and his companions in misery and deliverance, smailer 
men than himself, as we understand, did not, evther of them, 
equal forty. His life had been sustained by a gill of camel’s 
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milk, and a small handful of snails for twenty-four hours. 
Soinetimes they had no other drink than camel’s urine, 
caught in their hands as it was voided, whose fluidity, 
though tinctured with bitterness, yet free from saltiness, re- 
lieved their indescribable anguish. 

He relates (p. 97) how hunger preyed so upon his com- 
panions, that they bit off the flesh from their arms. In 
one instance he was forced to tie the arms of one of his 
men behind him to prevent his gnawing his own flesh ; and 
in “ another instance two of them having caught one of 
the boys, a lad about four years old, out of sight of the 
tents, were about dashing his brains out with a stone, for * 
the purpose of devouring his flesh, when luckily, at that 
instant, f came up and rescued the child, with some difii- 
culty, from their voracily. ”? (p. 97) They were so franti¢ 
with hunger as to insist upon having one weal of his flesh, 
and then they said they would be willing to die. A 
draught of the ropy and feculent liquid from the paunch of 
a camel recently killed, theugh it tast-d exceedingly 
strong, yet served for drink, and allayed thirst. (p. 110). 
The water that remained in the stomach of the beast, 
thick as it was, was preserved in a goat skin, for future 
use ; care having been taken tokeep back the thickest of 
the filth, by interposing the fingers. Our readers may 
form some opinion of the misery of these captives by learn- 
ing that they registered time by marking the day of the 
month on their legs with a thorn. 

He experienced while yet onthe margin of the ocean, 
and where no fresh water could be found for drinking, that 
great relief was obtained by bathing the bodies of hunself 
and his men in sea-water. ‘hey were very much refresh- 
ed and revived, doubtless, by the absorption of water with- 
out its salt, through the separating action of the external 
lymphatic vessels. When their situation on the sandy 
waste rendered this expedient impracticable, they mois- 
tened their tongues, nearly as dry and stiff'as leather, with 
the few tears that now and then rolled down their cheeks, 
and the scanty portion of urine drank so often that it 
might be said to have been a dozen times successively re- 
ceived into the stomach, and secreted by the kidneys. 
Dreadful must have been the anguish that impelled a 
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thirsty wretch to steal during the night a sip of the same 
foul excretion, made and saved in a_ bottle by one of his 
fellow sufferers, that he might thereby moisten his own 
mouth, 

It appears from this narrative that they were sometimes 
reduced to half a pint of water per diem, without any sup- 
p'y of solid food (p. 94). A pint of water was quite a 
treat (p. 91). Lalf a pint of milk was a dainty relish, a 
quarta feast. A taste of sour milk and waler Was pre- 
cious, and a full draught of came}’s milk once a day was 
good living. 

It is curious to remark the effect of such diet on the 
human constitution. ‘The living body by degrees be- 
came accustomed to the penurious fare. Tumours in 
the flesh subsided. There seemed to be too little fluidity 
to keep up a running sore. As the moisture dried away, 
they became lighter, and tore capable of enduring the 
hardships of their lot. Ove of the consequences of this 
adust and exsiccated condition of the body, was a dimi- 
nished aptitude to fever and inflammation. 

‘The author states as circumstantia!ly as he can, the ob- 
servations he made on the Desert over which he travel- 
led. Fle affirms positively, that the face of the Zehahrah, 
from about the latitude of 22 to 28 degrees north, and 
from the longitude of Cape Barbas, in 19 degrees to 
11 degrees west of Greenwich, “ is a smooth “surface, 
consisting partly of solid rocks, of gravel, sand and stones 
mixed, and in some places of w hai is commonly called 
soil. ‘This mass is baked together in must places by the 
extreme heat of the sun, near ly as bard as marble, so that 
no tracks of man or beast are discoverable, for the foot- 
step leaves noimpression. ‘Tue whule surface is a3 smooth 
when viewed on every side as the plain of the ocean un- 
ruffled by winds or tempests, stretching out as far as 
the eye can reach; nota break that can serve as a land- 
mark or guide to the traveller.’? For this remarkable de- 
scription of the dreary surface of the desert, we refer the 
reader to page 354, and following. 

Capt. R. thinks there is abundant evidence of the re- 
tirement of the ocean, and of the consequent dereliction of 
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the land, in North-Western Africa. In p. 156, he ob- 
serves of a river near its junction with the Atlantic, that its 
steep banks on both sides, which were four or five bhun- 
dred feet high, showed most evident signs of their having 
been washed by sea water from their base to near their 
summits, and that the ocean had gradually withdrawn it- 
self. But be supposes this event happened at a very re- 
mote time. So, in p. 120, he describes a very steep or 
overhanging bank, four or five hundred feet high, over- 
looking a dry bed of what he concluded to have formerly 
been a river or arm of the sea. And then again, in p. 125, 
he mentions another arm of the ocean, that did not seem 
to have contained its original fluid for a great length of 
time. Its level bottom was incrustated with marine salt, 
and the width was from eight to ten miles. The banks on 
both sides rose between 400 and 500 feet, almost perpen- 
dicular in most places, consisting of rock, gravel and sand. 
This spot was, by his estimation, 300 miles from the sea, 
which he supposes to have abandoned its ancient domi- 
nion thereabout. This is a subject full of reflection for 
the geologist. It furnishes powerful argument for those 
who adopt the theory. of the continual increase of solids, 
and of the proportionate diminution of liquids in our 
globe ; a theory maintained by naturalists of high re- 
nown. 

And, withal, it is stated, that this terrific waste is much 
higher Jand both on its northern and its southern margin 
than the adjacent cultivated tracts. You must ascend to 
enter the Zahahrah, and descend to get off. © 

This Desert is traversed by man, availing himself of 
the strength, docility, patience, and hardiness of the 
camel ; an animal performing, by journeys over those track- 
Jess and inhospitable wastes, services resembling those 
which are accomplished by means of ships on the ocean. 
A large old camel, that had not slaked his thirst for twenty 
days, swallowed, at one draught, sixty gallons, or two 
barrels of water. The creature is so constructed as to 
retain this fluid longer, perhaps, than any other.. The 
stomach is a constant reservoir of liquid matter. On 
killing a camel, the water it contains is preserved with 
great care, as most precious as well for cooking as drink- 
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ing.* And yet, retentive as the stomach is of water, the 
large intestines absorb it so fast, that the feces are dunged 
dry enough to be employed, the day alter they are voided, 
by the Arabs to strike fire upon, like tinder or punk. 
(p. 382.) But there is another fact yet more singular 
concerning this useful beast. This is its capacity to be 
nourished and kept alive by chareoal. It is confidently 
stafed, that a hungry camel will eat and digest carbonated 
wood. Sidi Hamet told the author, tbat on preparing to tra- 
vel across the Great Desert from Widnoon to Tombuctoo, 
one of the important articles was to get wood from the moun- 
tains, burn it to charcoal, put it into bags, and lay these sacks 
of coal upon the backs of the camels over the other loading ; 
when there was a scarcity of provender, or no other food 
to be got, the owners feed them with charcoal. They eat 
it and are kept alive by it. (p. 315—316.) From such 
extraordinary aliment some unusual effect niay be expect- 
ed. This really happens. For after the females have 
been nourished by it tor a continuance, their milk loses its 
whiteness, and assumes a coal-like hue. 

‘This recital of the Arab might appear dubious, did not 
Captain R. substantiate the matter by his own testimony. 
For he has declored to his friends that he has seen camels 
devour charcoal, has beheld a dark-coloured milk drawn 
from their teats, and has drank it himself, free from every 
taint or offensiveness. ‘Though the physiologist may be 
a little startled at first by such intelligence, yet a moder- 
ate acquaintance with the animal chemistry will show that a 
finely attenuated carbon may pass the mammary glands, 
Is this more difficult of comprehension than the secre- 
tion of carbon from the pulmonary arteries into the air- 
cells of the lungs, to form the fixed air of respiration? Or 
is it less credible than the presence of carbon in the 
Bronchial glands, and in the mucus frequently excreted 
from the trachea? It ought also to be remembered, that 
carbon is an ingredient in meal, meat, sugar, roots, but- 
ter, oil, and most other articles of animal food ; and that 
it is an element in nerves, muscles, blood, fat, milk, and 
other animal substances during life. Commonly it is con- 


* Our readers will recolleet, a similar economy in the stomach of the 
land tortoise of the Gallapagos, which contains for a long time water In # 
sondition fit for a thirsty man to drink. (Med. Rep. vol. 17.p. 311.) 
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cealed or disguised by combination with the other ele- 
ments. But when food is very highly carbonated, or 
consists of naked charcoal, there does not seem to be 
any improbability in its appearance, in such cases, with 
jess of acovert or hidden character. 

If the analogy of other facts in relation to the secre- 
tion of milk is of any Weight, there is an abundance of cir- 
cumstantial evidence. ‘This affords proof that many 
things retain their primitive qualities, unsubdued by the 
concoctive power of the stomach and chylopoietic vis- 
cera, by the asssimilating action of the heart and blood 
vessels, and by the secretory process of the mammary 
glands. Who is ignorant that the bitterness of rag-weed 
(a species of ambrosia) is imparted to the milk of cows ? 
or that the peculiar flavour of onions travels through, and 
gives a taint to butter? or that in the case of nurses, 
cathartic remedies, ardent spirits, and improper food, all 
have «vu operation upon the infants they suckle? Why, 
therefore, a surplus of carbon in the food, may not manifest 
itself by an overplus in the milk of the camel, we see no 
sufficient reason to disbelieve. For other particulars con- 
cerning this animal, we refer to the books of zoology, and 
to Captain R’s. description, p. 379—3v6. 

In his chapter on the manners of the roving people of 
the Great Desert, whom he calls Arabs, though living in 
Western Africa, {he author has drawna picture worthy of 
acing examined. Like lineal descendants of Ishmael, they 
continue, in the fulfilment of prophecy, wild men, whose 
hands are against every man, and every man’s hand 
against them. (Genesis, xvi. 12.) Independent, proud, 
avaricious, rapacious, and vindictive, the Ishmaelite or 
Arab is also hospitable, kind, and compassionate. He 
beiieves hiniseli the happiest and wisest of the human 
race; and enjoys the highest satisfaction in tracing a long 
and noble line of genealogy for thousands of years. He 
behuids other tribes and nations with contempt, as they 
pursue the labour of agriculture in the country, and of 
aris and manufactures in cities. Considering them quite as 
vile in their descent as in their occupations, he treats them 
merely as merchandize wherever he meets them. In the 
aupremacy of his own self-esteem, all other families of 
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the human race are rated but as things, rather than as 
persons. Capt. R. relates that these high born and high- 
ininded people are . content to live on the milk of their ca- 
mels, which are therefore reared with proportionate care. 
It is interesting to know the operation ofsuch diet upon the 
human body. As the true Arabs never taste any thing 
else during the whole course of their lives, it would seem 
that the experiment would bea very fair one. Capt. R. 
accordingly bears witness of its wholesome and nutritious 
qualities. The Arabs grow to full stature, without the in- 
cumbrance of fat ; their limbs are strait and well connected ; 
and they can endure hunger, thirst, hardship and fatigue 
betler probably than any people on earth. “They have.a 
remarkable share of health ; at least, there did not appear 
to be any kind of sickness or disease among them when 
the author was there. ‘This exemption from disorders 

roduces another consequefice, and that isa very leng 
duration of life. 

Medicine, according to this account, would seem to 
have made but small progress among them. ‘Their simple 
and sufficient diet keeps them healthy and strong; as 
they have no repletion, they need not any evacuation ; 
they suffer nothing from stuffing and cramming the ali- 
inentary canal; nor from a plethoric and over distended 
condition of the blood-vessels. With extravasations and 
tumours they are as litile tormented. ‘To the poison of 
lues venerea, and its remedy quicksilver, they seem not as 
yetto have beenintroduced. So free from pain and mal- 
ady, what is there for the physician to do, but to moralize 
upon a state of society where prevention supersedes prac- 
tice, and upon the endless train of distempers engendered 
by sluttony and vice. 

The author is firmly persuaded that*these Arabs of 
the desert, frequently reach the age of two hundred 
years. ‘There is even reason to suppose that instances of 
longevity greater than this are not uncommon. The symp- 
toms of such old-age, among others, are, universal loss of 
hair ; a shrivelling or wasting of the flesh ; a shrinking of the 
skin, sinews and bones ; blindness, from total absorption of 
the balls of the eyes ; an entire loss of voluntary action ; 
and, in short, a general dryness or exsiccation, bringing to 
the recollection of the beholders the idea of a mummy. 
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Ail these changes are supposed to take place in a natural 
and eassy succession, without disease, and without pain, 
euros xa avoves. He ascribes this health and long life 
ito several causes, such, for example, as the exemplary 
regularity of their lives ; their uniform course of diet ; the 
dryness of the climate in which they live : and, by reason 
of their wandering habits, their exemption from severe 
and exhausting labour. In confirmation of this doctrine, 
it is affirmed, that when they live on meat, bread and fruits, 
and adopt the customs of people more civilized, or farther 
advanced in society, they become equally sickly, and are, 
in i‘ke manner, the victims of pain, disease and early 
death. He mentions the term of an Arabian period 
called a zille or century. It consists of a duration 
equal to forty lunar years. A lunar year consists of 
twelve moons. Arabs live frequently, it is said, to the 
age offive zille, or of two hundred lunar years, and retain 
a good portion of vigour and activity. It may, therefore, 
be presumed, that there are others who exceed this pro- 
tracted term. In delineating the manners and customs 
of these people, who migrate from place to place by 
means of caiwels and who shelter themselves in tents at 
their stations or resting places, he leads the mind, by an 
unavoidable direction. to the daysof Abraham and Job. 
Inalmost every respect,the p:esent d: scendants resemble 
their pastoral ancestors on the plains of Chaldea. Capt. 
R’s discovery of the length of a zille, and its applica- 
tion to find the age of a modern Arab, leads him to sup- 
pose the length of life tobe as great now as ever it was. 
It is confidently said, Arabs of the presentday some- 
times grow as old as seven or even of eight zille. If it 
should have happened that a mistake of the christian 
century of one» hundred solar years should have been 
adopted for an Arabian century of torty lunar years, it 
will make a grand diflerence in the age of man: this 
disclosure of the measure of time, andthe actual lon- 
gevity of modern Arabs of the desert, concur in illustrat- 
ing an important portion of ancient history, and of 
reconciling it to our assent without any miraculous or 
supernatural aid. Adam, for example, lived nine hun- 
dred and thirty years: this would be, according to the 
interpretation now suggested, nine zille and upwards, 
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and not nine centuries and more; or, in other words, 
the progenitor of our race lived upwards of nine pe- 
riods of forty lunar years each. We, however, forbear 
to press this matter any further, 

It would be agreeable to us, and no doubt gratifying 
to our readers, to give them a concise account of the 
Susians, Moors, and Jews, among whom he travelled, 
after leaving the territory of the Arabs, who may other- 
wise be called Saraceus. They all practise the rite 
of circumcision. ‘They all treat women as slaves, un- 
derlings, and inferiors; and they all entertain a rooted 
aversion to the christian name. For a history of the 
servitude, oppression, tyranny, cruelty, and superstition 
extant among these people, we refer to the work itself. 

As Captain Riley had been forced upon the African 
coast, by a current of which he was not perfecly aware ; 
he has devoted his attention to an inquiry concerning the 
movements of water in the Atlantic Ocean. His opinion 
is briefly this: The trade-winds blowing perpetually be- 
tween the tropics, impart to the ocean a portion of 
their force. An impulse is communicated to the great 
body of water, which is repelled or made to take a new 
direction when it reaches the coast of South America. 
Northward of Cape La Roche, in Jat. 6° S. this mighty 


flood coasts along the region where the Amazon and Oros: 


noko rivers disembogue, and passing Trinidad and the 
other islands, enters the Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of 
Mexico. Notwithstanding the additional strength it has 
acquired, it isonce more turned from its straight course by 
the continent of North America, and driven through the 
Strait of Bahama. Assuming now more the character of a 
marine river, it reaches successively Cape Hatteras, 


Nantucket Shoals,.St. George’s Bank, and the Great . 


Bank of Newfoundland. Here it is joined by the cur- 
rent from the Arctic regions, which brings with it the ice 
of Greenland, and their united stream travels on at the 
rate of from 1 to 23 miles an hour towards the Azores or 
Western Islands. Thence it moves on (not losing itself 
in the expanse of ocean, as some persons have erroneous- 


ly supposed) to the northward of Madeira, and along | 


the Canaries in a south-east direction, until it bears upon 
the African coast, all along from 29°. N, lai. to Cape 
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Blanco, in many places, and on certain occasions, with 
the vehemence of a torrent. Falling there under the 
influence of the trade-winds, it is urged once more into 
the vortex, and thus keeps up the perpetual round of 
circulation. 

Ou this valuable piece of hydrography, the author 
reasons, in his appendix, like a man of experience anid 
reflection. But we must again refer to his work. Pos- 
sessed of so much sagacity, he appears to be less cir- 
cumspect than usual, when he ascribes a physical phe- 
nomenon to the interference of a special providence, 
(p. 41—42). We understand, that when winds and 
surges bear violently against a lee-shbre, the waves occa- 
sionally subside, and, for a few minutes, a level and 
even surface is restored. . This occurrence in the midst 
of a tempest, is ascribed to a recoil of waters from the 
shore, and to the counterpoise of the billows, by its 
weicht and pressure. ‘The exact occurrence of circum- 
stances, favouring such a short subsidence, happens but 
seldom; once only perhaps in twenty-four hours, during 
the fury of a storm. After the transient stillness, and 
the cessation of the watery balancing which caused it, 
the wind rouses the breakers as before, and they assail 
the land with renewed violence. It was the good fortune 
of the author and his companions, that the surface be- 
came smooth at the time they wished to push to sea, Ie 
is thankful for it, as a good man ought to be. But his 
skill in seamanship might have taught him that the open- 
ing for their safe deliverance in the boat, was made by 
natural means. The two conflicting forces overcame each 
other, as in other cases of opposite mechanical collisions. 

That a due estimate may be made of the value of the 
- present performance, we mention that the author has been 
assisted by the talents of Anthony Bleecker, esq. and 
the advice of Mr. Josiah Shippey, in preparing bis manu- 
script for the press. 

We conclude our review with observing, that Captain 
Riley and his immediate companions, owe their deliver- 
ance from servitude to the disinterested generosity of 
William Willshire, esq. British consul at Swearah, whose 
conduct on the occasion, prompt and disinterested in a 
pre-eminent degree, is not only honourable to himself, 
but illustrious for human nature. 











A tieographical Description of the State of Lovrsiss, 
presenting a View of the Soil, Climaie, Animal. Ve- 
getable. and Miseral Productions ; illustrative of its 
Natural Phystugnomy, its Geographical Confizura- 
lion and relative Stluation ; with an Account of the 
Character avd Manvers of the Inhabitants ; being 
an Accompan:inent to the Map of Louisiana. By 
Wittiam Daxsy. Philadelphia. J, Bioney, 1816. 
330 pages, in Syo. 


Physica, Opservations and Mepicat Tracrs and 
Researcues on the Torograrny and Diseases of 
Louisiana. By Jasez W. Heostis, M D. late Sur- 
geo in “er Army of the U.S. &e. &c. NewYork, 
Teand J. Sworps, 1817. 166 pages, in 8yo. 


THE pages of history prove the importance of great 
rivers on extensive continental sections, where, in the 
course of time, they have created populous cities, pow- 
erful eupires, and warlike nations. ‘ihe old Byzantium, 
now Constantinople, was on the Thracian Bosphorus. 
Babylon and Nineveh, now Hella and Bassora, were on 
the Euphrates, and not tar from the Tigris. The ruins of 
Thebes, with its 100 Gates, of Memphis, of Alexandria, 
and now Catro, can be seen on the borders of the Nile. 
What ancient and opulent metropolis has not once com- 
manded power, wealth, and commerce, at the head of 
the waters which washed its towering and massy wells, or 
whieh surrounded its territory ? 

It may be said, that in warm climates, where vegeta- 
tion suffers not long interruptions, the produce of the 
earth is multiplied, and so abundant, as to contribute 
mere than any other cause to a vast increase of popula- 
tion. But have we not beard, that within a few cen- 
turies, a barbarian nation has been transformed into 2a 
flourishing empire, on the banks of the Neva, and near to 
the Arctic regions? That the United States of America, 
within less than half a century from a restrictive colunial 
government have sprung A a formidable political body, 

Vol. 4, 9 
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although their territory widely extends under cold lati- 
tuvies, but is intersected by immense rivers? The Sus- 
quehunna, the Chesapeake, the Delaware, and the Hudson, 
are equal in magnitude to those mighty streams of old, 
for which the ancient mythology had created gods «nd 
tutelary powers, to favour and protect the inhabitants of 
the countries which they overflowed and fertilized. 

Already we must point out our internal or inland 
navigation on rivers and on lakes, as a statistic datum 
for our prosperity and rapid increase of population, 
where it would be difficult to account for either; and 
when our foreign commerce and manufactures are but 
limited. If the connection between causes and effects, 
which we stale, is correct, of what importance will be 
the accession of Lower and Upper Louisiana to our 
confederacy, let now politicians decide; we will only 
remind them, that besides many extensive rivers, it 
contains the Mississippi, which, in some respects, is more 
wouderful than the Nile. 

That country is supposed to have 1,352,°00 square 
miles of surface; which, with ,200,000 of the territory 
of the Missouri, and more than 100,000 of encroached 
ground by our neighbours, give to the American’s united 
industry on this part of the globe, a surface of about 
2,600,000 square miles! We must not omit that the 
northern and western appendage of Louisiana reaches the 
Pacific Ocean beyond the 48° of latitude; adjoining 
the Columbia River, which the Americans have already 
exploreri, where they have planted their flag, and tried 
their indusiry.* 

The state of Louisiana may thus unite one day, by 
inland navigation on canals, lakes, rivers, and bayous, 
the Pacific to the Atlantic Ocean; for the rocky moun- 
tains, the only ridge that separates or divides that im- 
mense country, may perhaps afford some rivers or 
lakes, as the Rhone, and the lake Leman in the Alps. 

lis coast on the Gulf of Mexico, ona line nearly of 
six degrees of longitude, is intersected by infinite em- 
branchments of navigable streams of the Sabine, of the 


* In confirmation of this opinion. see the Report to Congress on the 
limits of Louisians, and the expediency of exploringit Feb, 18, 1804 
( Med. Rep. vol. 7, p. 406.) 
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Opelousa, of the Vermillen, of the Atchafalaya, of the 
Mississippi, of the Perdido and Mobile, besides the 
great mouths of the lakes Pontchartrain, Maurepas, &c. 
To follow up their inmmumerable and tributary sources 
op so great, and sometimes trackless ground, could 
not he the task of our pen. It suffices to remark, that 
territorial fertilizaiion is not to be effected by art only, 
but aust Lecome proportionate to the quality of the 
soil, and proximity and diffusion of waters; that the 
Mississippi, the best known and surveyed river in the 
new country, surpasses by its meandering and overflow- 
ing bends, from its valley into distant expanses, ali 
that has been described in any part of the world ; 
and tbat ifs comparative course measures more than 
2,000 miles on about one third only of that line of its 
southern direction. 

It is not our object to add any thing descriptive 
of the admirable resources and importance of our sister 
state of Louisiana, to what is actually offered to the 
public in the works we now notice of Darby and of 
Heustis We wish only, that we might more univer- 
sally apprise our fellow-citizens of proper motives of 
pride and emulation, towards furthering all possible 
advantages of agriculture, commerce, and population, 
which wust arise from that section of the North Ame- 
rican continent. 

Let, therefore, legislators enhance the aid and benefit 
of emigration into the Louisianas, by facilitating the 
acquisition of land to adventurous and enterprising 
settlers, in districts selected by the discerning eye of 
the agricultural economist. Let the same power make 
of the capital, another seat of public and gratuitous 
erection of colleges, of seminaries of learning, and of 
Jaboratories of arts and sciences. Let the learned in- 
stitutions of this and other states, encourage, by premiums 
and public honours, new researches in natural philoso- 
phy, through the geographical sections which as yet 
remain unexplored by science. Let them designate and 
call for these improvements which the priests of Egypt 
appropriated to their sacred mysteries, and to astrono- 
mical science for embanking the Nile, for regulating 
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its floods, atid for diffusing, far and wide, its influence 
and resources. Let those individuals of that state 
who already have been noticed in their districts by 
public spirit, by talents, economical services, and pa- 
triotism, be invited to close connection with us, that they 
may be held as worthy models to their tellow-citizens ; 
that they may embrace, as a national duty, that of as- 
similating language and feeling, better to direct both to 
the same eystem of government, to the prosperity and 
glory of the same nation. ‘Then will New Orleans be 
far-famed, not only for having stopped and repulsed, 
in distressing times, a powerful invading enemy, but 
for being an emporium of foreign and domestic produce 
of commerce, and a metropolis, which for ages to come, 
shail flourish among more prosperous and enlightened 
nations, than Alexandria of Egypt, or the cities of the 
Greeks and of the Romans. 

For our own part, we could not, in the limits of our 
sc‘entific task, better point out proper motives of emula- 
tion and public spuit, than by recommending the above 
works to our readers, and to the public. They were 
composed under diflerent circumstances and pursuits, and 
with different motives, by their respective authors; but 
both being natives and feliow-citizens are equally divested 
of those Huropean prejudices with which we are frequently 
visited, and misrepresented in books of travels and topo- 
graphy. Furthermore, both performances are descriptive 
of American Louisiana, and the only ones published since 
its admissicn into our political confederacy. 

Mr. William Darby appears, by his work, to be a 
gentleman of high scientific and literary acquirements. 
His task of a descriptive geographical work embraces 
all that relates to the soil, produce, and natural history of 
Louisiana, and corrects not a few mistakes on many of 
those subjects, which had remained unsettled, owing 
to want of sufficient observation, and of proper docu- 
ments, Mo known traveller in that country has ever 
bestowed so much time and fatigue in collecting correct 
materials, and surveying distant and inaccessible points 
threughout the range of the various districts, the names 
of which, half Indian and French, would not perplex 2 
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iittle those who never were acquainted with the history of 
this interesting section of the New World, and which has 
‘‘ experienced singular vicissitudes of fortune, and a fre- 
quent change of sovereigns.” 

In ifs former governments, Louisiana was divided into 
parishes; but it was, nevertheless, geographically deli- 
neated, according to its natural grand prairies or meadows, 
into which the original settlers had seldom penetrated ; 
it was therefore highly proper for Mr. Darby to attend to 
those very significant territorial divisions, especially hav- 
ing % accompanied his work witha large and scientific map, 
in which he wished to avoid many conflicting subdivisions 
of the legal county lines of the present government. 
Agreeably to this cogent consideration, and after having 
SUrV eyed and described the prairies and the rivers, the 
author enters into the subject of each of the 24 parishes, 
giving their statistical tables, produce, and natural bistory. 
We are pleased to find also that in the course of its 
performance, no question connected with philosophy, 
public economy, and local improvements, has escaped 
the discussion or criticism of the author, to whom the 
public are also much indebted for a valuable historical 
appendix, with a view of establishing the titles and claims 
of the U. S. to the original boundaries of Louisiana, be- 
yond the Sabine, on the west, and the Perdido on the 
east. 

Another motive for calling the attention of the public 
to the work of Mr. Darby, is one also which reflects infinite 
honour upon his heart and patriotism, for the account he 
gives us of the manners and character of the Lousianians. 
Enlightened men, who can, by proper means, and in 
opportune time, unite and assimilate the feelings and dispo- 
sitions of people of different origin and habits, and 
direct them to one common interest and reciprocal 
protection, are certainly entitled to rank among great 
benefactors of the present age, and of future gene- 
rations. How far this praise is due to Mr. Darby, our 
readers will better judge by the following extracts than 
we can describe. After having remarked, * that the germ 
of the population of Louisiana was Frenchmen, of the 
reign of Louis XIV ; consequently, that many individuals, 
eminent for their talents, virtues, and scientific acquire- 
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ments, composed part of the original establishmer!, and 
whose genius contributed to give many features in ciia- 
racter to the people, which their posterity now preserve.” 
He draws concisely (page 263) the character of the 
creole Louisianian, as “ endowed with quick perception, 
his faculties develope themselves at an early age; if found 
ignorant, it is not the ignorance of stupidity, but arising 
from an education under circumstances unfavourable to 
improvement. Open, liberal, and humane ; where he is 
found inhospitable, it is the fruit of a deception he dreads, 
and to which his unsuspecting nature has led hu to be 
too often the victim. Mild in his deportment to others, 
he shrinks from contention ; a stranger to harshness, his 
conduct in the pursuits of life is marked by kindues-. Le- 
gal disputes, that seem to form part of the amusements of 
the people of some other parts of the world, are instinc- 
tively avoided by the Creole, His docility and honesty 
secure him from injuring others, and he enters the term- 
ple of justice with reluctance to demand reparation for 

is own wrongs. Sober and temperate in bis pler-ures, 
he is seldom the victim of acute or chronic disease. His 
complexion, pale but not cadaverous, bespeaks Lealth, if 
not a vigorous frame. His strongly speaking eye, beams 
the native lustre of a mind that only demands opportunity 
and object to develope all that is noble and useful to man- 
kind.” 7 

“ ‘The cordiality with which the Louisianians hailed their 
introduction into the United States government has re- 
ceived a check from the miscofduct of too many Ameri- 
cans. The moment the change was effected, an host of 
needy adventurers, allured by the softness of the climate, 
the hopes of gain, and inflated by extravagant expecta- 
tions, spread themselves along the Mississippi. Many men 
of candid minds, classical education, and useful profes- 
sional endowments, have removed and settled in Louisi- 
ana ; but some without education or moral principle, pre- 
judiced against the people as a nation whom they came to 
abuse aud reside amongst. Too ignorant to acquire the 
Janguage of the country, or to appreciate the qualities of 
the people, this class of men have engendered most of 
the hatred existing between the two nations that in sabit 
Louisiana. The evil of national! animosity qill gradually 
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. subside, as a more numerous and orderly race of people 
become the improvers of the public lands.” 

“ The women of Louisiana are, with few exceptions, 
well formed, with a dark piercing eye. Tueir move- 
ments bespeak warmth of imagination, and a high flow 
of animal spirits, whilst their features indicate good 
nature and intelligence. Tender, affectionate, and chaste, 
but few instances of connubial infidelity arise from the 
soft sex. With too often example to excuse and neglect 
to stimulate, the most sacred of human contracts are 
fulfilled on their parts with a fidelity that does honour 
to their sex. In all parts of the earth, and in all ranks 
of society, women are more virtuous than men. From 
some cause that operates everywhere, the moral sense 
is more deeply felt, and more uniformly obeyed by wo- 
men than by men; more temperate in their enjoy nients ; 
their passions are more under the guidance of reason ; 
decent in their deportment, they continually counteract 
the predisposition in man to vulgar sensuality. 

“* As wives, sisters, or mothers, the Creole women hold 
a rank far above their apparent means of education. 
Frugal in the expenses of life, they seldom lead their 
families into distress, by gratifying their pleasures or 
pride. Rigid economy, that may be called a trait in the 
Creole character, is inuch the most prominent in the 
conduct of women. Very seldom the victims of in- 
- ordinate desires in any respect, their dress is regulated 
by neatness, decency, and frugality. 

“That this picture is neither the effect of a warm 
imagination that delights in clothing objects in false co- 
lours, or that of flattery, will be admitted by generous, 
candid, and observing men of all nations, who have had 
the honour to possess the only means of forming a judg- 
ment—converse and acquaintance with the objects of the 
inquiry. If the women of Louisiana are found deficient 
in mental endowment, the reason is obvious: want of the 
means of acquirement. But the minds of the Creole 
women, remarkably active and tenacious, are much less 
ignorant than is generally supposed. Should a taste for 
reading be infused into society, if a judgment can be 
formed by the strength of mind, intuitive perception, 
and clear discrimination evinced by the fair of Louisiana, 
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their rank in the scale of intelligence will be respectable, 
if not exalted. 

“ At this moment, politeness, ease, hospitality to 
strangers, tenderness to their relatives, and indulgence to 
their slaves, attended by a mild unobtrusive decency of 
deportment, mark the conduct of the Creole women. 
Exceptions may be found, but the general outline is 
just.” 


A more recent topographical description of Louisiana, 
by Dr. Jabez W. Heustis, merits also our attention, as 
a document in medical philosophy, explaining the nature 
of the soil, of the climate, and of other causes of ill 
health or fatal distempers, which have hitherto been 
thought to prevail in that country. But the author has 
not convinced us, we are happy to say, that a greater 
range of endemics or epidemics is observed there than 
in any other part of the United States. 

Having been, during many years before the late war, 
a surgeon of the army stationed in the territory of New- 
Orleans, the writer has had a favourable opportunity 
for practical observation. With his talents, and a 
philantropic mind, this attempt could not {fail to prove 
in many respects useful, and honourable to him whose 
literary and medical essays, we are happy to have al- 
ready admitted in our pages. (Vid. vol. 3, N.S. Med. 
Rep.) 

fle has adopted a descriptive method of Louisiana, 
much alike that of Darby, by territories, prairies, rivers, 
and parishes, and with a well-detailed geography of 
the Mississippi. Better to give a correct idea of the 
manner and style of Dr. Heustis, we transcribe his 
account of the Hietans, or natives of that northern tract 
which is watered by the Missouri. 

“Though possessing a greater degree of fertility, 
these plains have no inconsiderable resemblance to the 
desert steppes of Asia, north of the Caspian and Aral 
Seas. In this wild region, with the exception of a few 
well-watered spots, this arid country presents a dreary 
expanse, extending from the state of Louisiana to the 
Rio Gila and the eastern ridge of the Californian Moun- 
tainss Though affording an inhospitable residence to 
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man, it, on that very account, gives greater security 
and protection to those wild animals that shun the so- 
ciety of their common enemy and destroyer. Here 
range innumerable herds of buffalo and deer, and other 
animals of the sheep and goat kind, whose constitutions 
enable them to resist the scorching droughts of this 
thirsty region. 

“ Such, however, is the condition of animal existence, 
that few beings subsist solely for their own enjoyment, 
but for the purpose of affording gratification and comfort 
to others; more particularly to man, the lord of the uni- 
verse. Even here, in this wild, dreary, and forbidding 
region, nature has not opposed sufficient obstacles to 
prevent him from rioting in the carnage of those peaceful 
tenants of the desert. Leading a wild and vagrant pas- 
toral life, the Hietans, like the Tartars and wandering 
Arabs, following the herds, have no settled place of 
abode, but shift and adapt their residence to the migra- 
tory movement of these animals, who change their pas- 
ture whenever drought and scarcity of water compel them 
to seek a more favourable situation. The Hietans, 
who inhabit these regions, have tamed and domesticated 
ihe horse, and excel in the management of this noble 
animal, ‘They are the only aboriginal inhabitants of this 
continent who have been gallant enough to attempt, and 
sufficiently skilful to withstand, the shock of cavalry 
instituted on the principles of Eurepean tactics.” 

‘‘ Here may these outcasts, and strangers from polite 
society, find a safe retreat from the encroachment of their 
white countrymen, who are not disposed to envy them 
the poverty of their enjoyments. ‘Though poor in the 
estimation of civilized refinement, a serene sky, a tempe- 
rate climate, and a pure atmosphere, give them the great- 
est of worldly blessings, the possession of health. An 
atmosphere uncontaminated with noxious exhalations, 
fanned with salubrious breezes, and purified by passing 
over the verdant herbage, diffuses health around them on 
its balmy zephyrs. Free from anxiety, and strangers to 
the pangs of disappointed ambition, and unmolested by 
corroding cares, hope deferred, or blasted expectation, 
in the possession of health, happiness gilds the unenvied 
life of —_— s humble fondiings; whilst, in the refined 
Vol. 10 
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societies of civilized life, how often do we see poverty and 
disease aggravate the misery of existence, and cause the 
unhappy patient ito drain, to the very dregs, the bitter 
cup of ealamity.” 

With the correct impressions of religion and morality ; 
with the steady habits and sedate manners, that have 
constituted his education, a native of North America 
revolts at the first sight of a French or Spanish popula- 
tion addicted to public amusements, dances, or routs, on 
days religiously consecrated to worship. He naturally 
infers, that there is not among them a sense of decent 
respect to moral institutions, or that they are equally 
prone to gross depravity. ‘These loose practices, how- 
ever, have no more to do with the good or bad character 
of a people, than absurd or barbarous customs among 
celebrated nations have to do with their improved con- 
stitution, and admired jurisprudence. Thus, in many 
districts of England, a husband might still sell his wife, or 
the whole gentry and populace assemble to witness a 
cock fighting or a boxing match, yet we could not con- 
sistently conclude, from these facts, that the English are 
quite a barbarous nation, Now let us pause a little when 
we observe manners and usages of a people formed and 
grown, not with the best governments on earth, accustom- 
ed to the Roman Catholic festivals, the great number of 
which diminishes the ceremonial observance of Sundays 
should we immediately conclude that they are perverse t: 
and immoral ? certainly not. Of them we might say, 

* Tros tyriusve nullo mihi discrimine agelur? 

We will, theretore, ascribe no improper motive, nor a 
cynical humour to our author, who has thought that the 
inhabitants of Louisiana had deserved some of his severe 
strictures ; and we are glad that he noticed many among 
them, “‘ who were not wanting in benevolence, generosity, 
virtue, and genius, and who would do honour to any 
country or community. ’? He moreover finds fault with 
the notorious Ashe, alias Arville, and others, invidious 
visiters of independent America, and slanderers of the 
character of its inhabitants. 

The medical tracts and researches on the diseases of 
Loi.siana form the latter and principal part of the book 
of Dr. HH. The first of them is on the scurvy in general ; 
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2d, on the pestilential scurvy of the Terre-aux-Beeufs 
during 1809; 3d, on the endemic fever of Louisiana; 
Ath, on dysentery ; 5th, on the malignant pneumonia at 
New Orleans ; and 6th, a miscellaneous chapter on various 
other diseases, on which the author bas given only short 
notes. In the whole of them we remark much reading 
and researches, with the correct method of elucidating 
medical subjects from comparative practical authority, and 
not by system. Medicine is, of all professional sciences, 
ihat which requires the most to be guarded against em- 
piricism and novel theories. These dangers are like 
stumbling blocks, on which respectable talents are 
frequently doomed to be ruined, disparaged, or misap- 
plied. With pleasure we surmise that, more wisely 
guided, our young author will stand in the track of truth, 
of sound doctrines, and that, with a scientific mind and 
a well exercised judgment, he may reach the honours of a 
useful and successful practice. We recommend his chap- 
ter on scurvy, a subject little adverted to of late years in 
this country, and of which he has made a learned and an 
able treatise. We regret, however, that an import- 
ant point has been omitted in relation to the diseases of 
Louisiana. If to do justice to the subject, a topographi- 
cal description of the country has been thought necessary, 
it would have been no less requisite and useful to state 
something on the temperament or idiosyncrasy of the in- 
habitants of a climate and soil which are under powerful 
agencies. The result of temperature of atmospheric 
constitution and other causes were formerly classed un- 
der the head of sanguine, bilious, melancholic, and 
piluitous temperaments. It was useful to sketch some 
general classes or forms of human constitutions. We 
might more correctly designate them as péelhoric, bilious, 
muscular, or nervous. If any of these four idiosyn- 
crassies exist, never confused with another, they are 
all sufficiently expressive. The natives of our states 
appear to be variously of the plethoric, bilious, or mus- 
cular temperaments. Further in the north, nervous arri- 
fability seems to be checked, but it pre-eminenily exists in 
ihe tropical range of the West India islands and continent, 
where the three first characteristics never predomi- 
nates How, therefore, the temperaments or idiosyncra- 
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sies of the natives of Louisiana are combined, we may 
no d»cbt conjecture ; but a sufficient authority to define 
it, is yet wanting. 

The book of Dr. H. is terminated by a valuable essay 
on the operation and effects of spirituous liquors, which 
is as judiciously designed, and scientifically composed, as 
it is feelingly and eloquently written ; it may do for every 
description of moralist to read, to meditate upon, and 
to reason with. But, the philosopher and anatomist 
may more usefully reflect, how insensibly and irreme- 
diably the intemperate use ot liquors assails the organs of 
life, as expressed in the following extract, (page 157): 

‘‘ In the soft and spongy texture of the parenchyma- 
tous substance of the liver and spleen, the vessels, from 
th: delicacy of their structure in such situations, and fron 
their mazy convolutions, are liable to become enlarged 
and distended upon every preternatural increase in the 
action of the sanguiferous system, whereby debility and 
derangement of their functions ultimately ensue. Without, 
thereiore, supposing any thing peculiar in the operation of 
spirituous liquors, by which they may be particularly 
disposed to allect the biliary organs, the enlargement to 
which these parts are liable from the use of those liquors 
may be accounted for on the supposition that the struc- 
ture of these organs is not able to resist the violent im- 

ulse given to the blood, during the febrile paroxysm of 
intoxication: but if, at the same time, we conclude that 
the liver and spleen are affected in a degree proportionate 
to the quantity of biliary matter existing in the circu- 
lating fluids, and that spirituous liquors have a tendency 
to produce such accumulation, we shall perceive that, in 
this way, those liquors have a’secondary influence, besjde 
that of producing a temporary excitement in the sangui- 
ferous system. In this manner, from frequent conges- 
tions, and the inordinate stimulus applied to them, these 
glandular organs, at length, become preternaturally en- 
larged, and scirrhous in their substance, and debilitated 
and paralyzed in their actions Commonly but ore of 
them is considerably affected at the same time; the con- 
gestion which takes place in one, relieving or preventing 
that of the other. If the temporary effects of excitement 
of the heart and arteries were alone sufficient to produce 
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disease in the biliary organs, it might be supposed that 
the brain, which is more delicate in its structure, would 
be equally liable to morbid affections as the liver and 
spleen. But, although these viscera are the principal 
sullerers, they are by no means the only parts that ex- 

erience the pernicious operation of spirituous liquors. 

here is not a gland, viscus, or vessel of the body that 
is not injured in a greater or less degree, from their 
protracted and habitual use. Hence, by their debilitating 
and astonishing influence upon the body generally and 
particularly, they lay the foundation for gastritis, phreni- 
tis, ophthalmia, pleuritis, splenitis, hepatitis, nephritis, and 
diabetes. At the same time they produce a state of tor- 
por and paralysis of the lacteal and lymphatic systems ; 
‘the mesenteric glands become torpid, inflamed, obstructed, 
and proceed to suppuration: hence the chyle is prevented 
from passing into the circulation, and atrophia and tabes 
follow. From the enlargement and induration of the liver 
and spleen, and from the general debilitated state of the san- 
guiferous and lymphatic systems, dropsy is apt to ensue ; 
whilst the abundant secretion of bile gives rise to jaundice, 
biliary concretions, colic, and cholera. ‘Their enervating 
influence occasions palpitation, syncope, tetanus, palsy, 
impotency, premature decay, decrepitude, and old age. 
‘Their operation on the brain and nervous system produces 
melancholy, mania, and fatuity. They also give occa- 
sion to inflammation and obstruction in the lymphatics 
and conglobate glands of the lungs, and impair the func 
tion of these vital organs. 
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A Case of an extraordinary Extancemenr of the 
Foor, Lee, and Tuicn, effected by the bite of « 
Snake ; with Physiological Remarks on the quantity 
of blood which can be contained in the human hody ; 
an a Letter to Lovis Vauentin, D. MM. formerly 
Physician General of the French army in St. Domin- 
go; Knight of the order of the King, and of the 

Legion of Honour; and member of the several 

learned instilutions of Europe and America. By one 

of the Editors. (With a plaie.) 










New- York, July 1, 1817. 
Dear anv Respected Frienp, 

As you have been a witness, and a great sufferer in 
the terrible devastation from which the following case has 
originated, some circumstances of which you may pos- 
aibly have known, I now take the liberty to address you 
a narrative of it, with a few observations ; at the same 
time, I am happy to have an opportunity to inscribe, with 

my respectful homage, an acknowledgment of the great 
talents and zealous industry which you have long eng aged 
in both hemispheres, for the promotion of medical science. 

Azor was a bandsome black, 20 years of age, ordinary 
size, but stoutly built. On the night of the conflagration 
of Cape Francais, (June, 1793,) the inhabitants flying 
before their regrets and assassins, he with his master 
and family took shelter in a wood below the suburbs. 
Overcome by terror and fatigue, they laid themselves on 
the bare ground, among wild bushes. When s!ceping, 
Azor was roused by the cruel bite of a snake on 
ihe foot. He could soon discover the reptile creeping 
off. He screamed, and remained in excessive anguish 
until daylight. Other distressed fugitives had already 
assembled froin the scene of bloodshed, not far from 
the sea-shore, and they were humanely received in boats 
by Americans, who had witnessed the tragic catastrophe 
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from their numerous vessels in the bay. Thence they 
were conveyed to the United States.* 

The master of Azor came with his family from Balti- 
more to Philadelphia, where he had some friends and 
property; and as his unfortunate slave was now in a 
dreadful condition, in consequence of the venomous 
bite he had received, he procured his admission into the 
Pensylvania Hospital, granted him also his manumission, 
and retired to some western district. In this institution 
the case was diligently attended to, during six months, 
but, being found incurable, Azor must be dismissed, or 
offered an asylum in the bettering house. He chose 
io remain in the city, where he abundantly procured 
means of subsistence from the compassionate, and from 
those to whom he bad become an object of great curiosity. 
He could even pay the wages of a companion, by whose 
arm he was supported when walking about ; and with him 
he appeared at wy oflice, where he had been sent for ex- 
amination. [ had a complete view of this enormous limb, 
which he lified with some difficulty, although he could 
stand erect upon it, as he is shown in the annexed plate. 
He related, that the whole of it had never ceased pro- 
sressively to augment from the foot upwards, and then 
in every direction; that the ulcer on his foot, horridly 
jarge and sanious, had turned toa black spot, left by 
the bite of the snake; that it had received no good from 
a great variety of remedies, or internal applications. The 
diseased and massy foot was nearly longer by half than the 


* Doctor Valentin, in his recent work on the .4cfual Cautery, 
vives some account of this event, ina note, page 152, in the 
following words : 

‘*“ Apres cette horrible catastrophe, dans laquelle les fruits de dix- 
neuf années de travaux furent aneantis, j’arrivai dans un dénue. 
ment complet sur le vaisseau commandant, le Jupiler, avec une 
flotte considérable, dans la baie de Chesapeak en Virginie, le 6 
juillet 1793. Tous les vaisseaux étant remplis de réfugiés mal- 
heureux, de malades ou de blesses échappés au carnage commis 
par les négres dans la ville et dans les hdpitaux du Cap. Je fus 
envoye 4 Norfolk pour y eétablir et diriger les hépitaux que le 
Gouvernement Frangais y a entretenus, et qui sont devenus s: 
utiles 4 nos marias et aux militaires de nos Antilles. Quelque 
temps apres, on établit un autre hopital 4 Newyork et un a Phila 
delphie, que M. Fauchet, ministre plénipotentiare de France, 
prés du congres, me chargea d’aller inspecter.” 
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sound one, and the only extremities of its toes di- 
vergingly emerged from if. ‘The ancles, the calf, the 
knee, the whole limb up to the hip, formed an inverted 
cone, exactly measuring at its summit 2 feet, 9 inches in 
circumference, two inc hes more than his abdomen. That 
it was elongated also in the bones and joints there was 
not any reason to doubt; Istly, Because the foot was con- 
siderably longer than the other; 2dly, Because the two 
lower extremities were not equal in length, and the dif- 
ference could be judged, when he stood on the sound leg, 

propelling thereby the other to a great divergence ; 3dly, 
Because he had suffered no particular distressing pain in 
the joints, as he would bad they been stretched by an- 
chilosis or other cause. Besides, the limb was sound 
except in the foot; the skin healthy, elastic, and cool, 
the pores widely opened, and distinctly seen. It was 
only about the ulcer of the foot that an cedematous state 
could be perceived by the pressure of fingers. He lately 
suffered pain more than ever, and a very distressing one, 
which could be circularly traced from the spine of the 
ilium, descending along the groin 5 thence in perineo, 
up to the sac ruil, “and to the spine again. The great ris Ing, 
of one side of the nates, beyond the coxis, and the same on 
poupart’s ligament was evidently distending so much the 
limits of the enlargement, that it must create in those parts 
creat pain and distress. Azor was, however, In possession 
of a singuiar remedy, and that was a lancet, with which 
he trequently let out blood trom the numerous capillary 
vessels spread over the thigh, which were now of the 
size of the median and bazilic se of the ars. Each 
puncture could give 4 or 5 ounces of blood, without the 
help of any tig ht band age, owing to the great fulness and 
elasticity of those vessels. Lis pains were then abated, 
and with the collapsing of the vessels, the blood gradual- 
ly stopped, and “¥ orifice rapidly healed ; * these a 
eveat number could be seen ar rsed allover. Azor 
testified that he felt the lancet, but not any degree of 
pain. He never experienced fainting nor unpleasant 
feelings. He regretted much, however, that he had lately 
been “obliged to bleed himself every 2 or Sdays. I 
judged that he was rapidly advancing to a dangerous 
degree of plethora, by his pulse, by the brightness of his 
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eyes, and by his general muscularity. He himself com- 
plained much of restlessness during night, and of cos- 
tiveness, which he thought took place “ from the enlarge- 
ment getting into the belly.” ‘This unfortunate man had 
too much intelligence pot to calculate upon his fast 
approaching dissolution, as he knew no human power 
had ever relieved him, and as we were then in the 
beginning of summer. Ile shrewdly remarked, that 
death would enter into his body by the opening of the 
foot, which he always left exposed and undressed, being 
resigned and willing to change his unfortunate existence 
for a better one. ‘This and other pertinent observa- 
tions excited much sympathy and compassion! <A few 
weeks after | heard of his death. 

There is no question more interesting in physiology 
than that which could define what primary power regulates 
or limits the quantity of blood which every individual must 
have in his body. ‘This fluid vehicle of strength and 
life, without a due quantity of which we cease to exist, 
is certainly not exclusively the product of nutritious 
food ; for, with the lowest possible allowance, as well as 
in the habitual satiety of the glutton and the epicure, in 
all seasons, ages, and countries, in every possible situa- 
tion of life, devoted to labour or to rest, (provided 
there is no co-existing disease,) each individual is endow- 
ed with a peculiar temperament or constitution, which 
always admits the same quantity of blood. Should this, 
by some accidental cause, be lost, or considerably di- 
minished, it will be fast and easily recovered ; but should 
it become, under different agencies, abundant and burden- 
some, then, again, it is not in the power of man to reduce 
its quantity, by any means, within the pale of justifiable 
or responsible therapeuticks. ‘There must be therefore 
some uncontroulable power, which is in itself the consti- 
tutional criterion ; a power which, amongst a variety of 
individuals, rarely or never resembling each other, still 
remains the same in every one of them, fixing and 
limiting the quantity of blood that will circulate in the 
body. 

This subject, Tam sorry to say, although so naturally 
striking, has been omitted among the numerous expert- 
ments and researches of Haller and Hunter, for we 
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know not from them, what power regulates or limits 
the quantity of blood in the human body. Lieutaud had 
acknowledged that the frequency of hemorrhage and 
bleedings would relax the vascular system, and afford 
thereby a larger diameter to the blood vessels, when under 
the impetus of circulation; and thus create pleti:ora, and 
its concomitant diseases. But again, in his physiology, he 
has overlooked the mystery, and represented it as an 
unknown cause of the quantity of blood which every in- 
dividual contains more or less than another, (vid. Elem. 
Phyziologie, page 78, 83.) If any well observed fact 
can however bring some evidence and demonstration of 
this cause, it is no doubt the case now under considera- 
tion. It was a simultaneous enlargement of all vascular 
system of the limb, three times greater than natural, and 
was successively filled up with circulating fluids, without 
any material alteration of other functions. The relief of 
pain sought for by the patient in frequent bleedings, was 
another contribution easily replaced. Blood, therefore, 
can be formed by the power of situs loci, or as long 
as there is room for it; and it ceases to be reproduced 
when it is regurgitated out of the boundaries of circu- 
lation. ‘The numerous facts recorded by physiologists of 
immensely greater loss of blood, at short periods of 
time, than the body can really contain, are therefore 
no longer mysterious nor surprising, as its formation was 
as rapidly solicited as the capacity of the vascular or- 
ganization was readily offered to receive blood and to 
let it wut. 

It may be objected that this extraordinary enlarge- 
ment was the immediate eflect of the poison inserted 
in the foot by the reptile, trom whence it extended 
above if; that its peculiar operation was that of convert- 
ing the whole limb into a mass or a kind of tumour, in 
which bleed gust regularly abound, according to easier 
access it might obtain in one part more than in another, 
Moreover, it is well known, that a great infiux of blood 
is always determined in ports which are not enlarged, 
without any particular impulse, by the fact only of a 
local canse of irritation. ‘Phe case adduced should not 
therefore e-ta!lish as a new principle, that the situs loct 
guffices to increase tae quantity of blood. 
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Although I had not the power of offering autopsic de- 
moustration, to show the simultaneous enlargement of 
all the parts, and even of the arterial vessels of this 
limb, I confidently affirm, that it should not be assimi- 
lated, nor did I think it to he participating to the nature of 
any tumour whatever, as | have stated it to be pertectly 
suund, except in that part of the foot which was ulcerated. 
As for the peculiar nature and effect of the poison, it 
is neither explained nor defined ; and its operation has, no 
doubt, been the primordial cause; but it did not affect 
nor contaminate the blood in any way, nor in any degree 
whatever, or else morbid and corresponding affections 
would have been equally created within the boundaries 
of circulation; nor could they ever remain limited in 
one limb only, as it has evidently been the result. It 
is therefore justifiable to offer this instance of singular 
enlargement, as a mechanical illustration of a cause 
Which has proportionably increascd the usual quantity 
of blood, and that cause was the relative enlargement 
itself of blood vessels. The same mechanical altera- 
tion takes place in all aneurisms, in fungus hematodes, 
and in certain tumours in ee blood abundantly pre- 
dominates, (vid. vol. 3, N.S.) ‘The laxity of the vaseu- 
lar system, or ifs occasional distension, which is charac- 
teristic of certain idiosyncrasies, becomes, by the same 
power, one of the most eflective means for a subsequent 
fulness of blood vessels, and of plethora. We have 
now interesting enough to consider, by further develope- 
ment, that whenever blood abounds in the circulation, 
owing to temporary or accidental expansion of the vasa, 
and more than in a natural state of health, if their 
diameter should be suddenly and forcibly contracted, 
there must be a retrogade influx of the blood on any 
part where the resistence is comparatively lessened. 
Hence inflammatory determinations on some organs and 
viscera, which can constitute a range of many acute and 
chronic diseases. ‘The moles movenda in ultimate ana- 
Jysis is then, by quantity and by sius loci, whether 
checked, increased, or diminished, the principle we must 
come at to explain the cause and nature of the greatest 
number of diseases in our nosological catalogues, and 
many more certainly than the humoral pathologists could 
dissert upon. 
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To your habitual sound mode of judging it would be 
difficult to offer any thing new on this subject. 

I must not forget, that I had proposed only to com- 
municate fo you a very remarkable fact, and to terminate, 
with the assurance of my sincere respect, of my fervent 
wishes for your health and long life, Ke. 


FELIX PASCALIS. 





A Case of Excision of the Curvroris and Lusta Pu- 
DENDORUM, successfully performed by Pierre Le- 


Fort, JI D. of its effects on the parts, and of its 
failure in destroying the Venereum Cis7TRum. 


Mrs. B., of the age of about 20 years, a handsome 
woman, of a dark complexion, and sanguine temperament, 
rather spare, but elegantly formed, sensible and irritable, 


had been a mother at the completion of fourteen; born in 
a tropical climate, she had participated in the premature 
formation of females of A®gypt, Arabia, and Persia. 
She, most probably, had been exposed to the allurements 
of a fashionable and uncontrouled education, the dan- 
gers of which are eventually increased by an early de- 
velopment of constitution; and at the age of sixteen she 
nae been injured by a syphilitic contagion, which severe- 

y fixed ils ravages on the organs of generation. 

<i hrough various solicited modes of treatment for g0- 
norrhaa, “syphilis, lencorrhoea, for ulcerations, &c. which 
must have severally been locally irritating, and whilst she 
did not much dispense with cohabitation, she experi- 
enced a gradual tumefaciion of the clitoris and of the 
labia pudendi; the whole at the present period had 
become an intolerable deformity to herself and to her 
consort. The first was projecting larger than a goose 
egg, hard and inelastic, terminating by an irregular fold- 
ing , of external integuments ; the others were approaching 
to. the same size, oval and elongated. ‘The supposition 
of a lurking venereal taint with this excrescence was 
by no means ascertained, although a small ulceration was 
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seen in the parts, with a constant flow of a mucous fluid 
from the urethra. Indulging, however, to its possible 
existence, her physician had lately submitted her patient 
to a course of Rob Anti-Syphilitique,a remedy much 
depended upon among the French, for obstinate or pro- 
tracted syphilitic cases. ‘The most distressing effect of 
this enlargement, equally incompatible with moral con- 
duct and decorous deportment, was an irritating prurience 
that kept constantly alive her salacious penchant, fervid 
imagination, and inordinate desires, 

To root them out, she readily embraced the proposed 
extirpation of those parts, however cruel and horrid it 
might have appeared to a delicate wowan. 

Dr. Felix Pascalis having been consulted upon it, he 
wished that it might be performed for the labia pudendionly, 
and at one time. He considered that the extensive dennda- 
tions or wounds thus produced on two sides, would be 
much of a task to be well attended to for dressings; 
that they probably, becoming the seat of a considerable 
suppuration, might offer a chance of reducing the tumi- 
fied clitoris, which, if collapsed to half the size, would 
relieve all the circumstances complained of, and super- 
cede a considerable mutilation. This suggestion was 
kindly complied with by the attending physician, and 
executed with admirable dexterity. It is worth no- 
ticing, that to operate in that part of the body no doubt, 
the most unshaken concurrence of the patient is required ; 
but our young woman’s reason and courage were over- 
come by her instinctive horror of exposure, and of 
surgical instruments; violence was therefore gently ex- 
ercised, firstly, by securing with strings the wrist of one 
side against her ancle of the same, and then both against 
the bed. The weight of the body of an assistant 
thrown afterwards on the opposite knee, easily subjected 
the patient, unaware of such unavailing power. 

The parts could not fail experiencing a period of in- 
flammation and tumefaction from so extensive excisions. 
Allsymptoms soon subsided however ; suppuration proved 
but scanty ; the healing was rapid. No benefit having 
been obtained for the other tumour, it was, after several 
weeks, thought necessary to extirpaie it as the others. 
The same difficulties were met again, on the part of the 
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patient, whose heart and mind could not be devested of 
the tender irritability of ber sex, and they required the 
same precaution. ‘The operator succeeded in taking the 
whole clitoris with only one stroke of the scalpel, from 
above downwards; and in the conflict of pain and as- 
fonishment, caused by the rapid operation, vot a shriek, 
not a sigh, was heard. A considerable hemorrhage was 
expected to take place, but, two or three jets from small 
arteries did not seem to require ligatures, and stiptick 
dressings were found sufficient ; yel the oozing of blood 
continued so considerable during many hours, as to pro- 
duce some uneasiness. Experience proves that hemorr- 
hage from vascular surfaces, principally of cavernous 
bodies, and which have heen morbidly affected, cannot 
be checked by ligature of one or many arteries. Per- 
haps pyrotechnic applications in readiness would be the 
preferable mode, if, after a sufficient time, hemorrhage 
should become alarming. An apparatus to that effect 
bad also been prepared. 

The mass of this tumified clitoris presented no diseased 
formation in its texture, except that of its vascularity, 
which had attained an unnatural size without distending 
the external covering, the papillous rugosity of which 
was still natural, it being, by pressure, easily emptied 
of all the blood it contained ; it shrunk to half of its di- 
mensions, and much the same circumstantial alteration 
existed in the labia pudendi. 

Within a short period from the operation, this last 
wound became healthy, and after a few weeks it bealed 
perfectly ; but not without a periodical return, which 
renewed the tumefaction toa considerable degree. Owing 
to great nervous, muscular, and vascular action of these 
organs at an early period of life, and which had no doubt 
contributed to their enlargement, a frequent oozing of 
milky lymph is now frequently observed from the former 
seat of tumours, and, like the morning dew, it accumu- 
lates by drops, during a quiescent state. It proves 
troublesome ; it occasions pruritus. Nay, the subject of 
our observation has not yet experienced an abatement 
of her propensities, nor any degree of inability to vene- 
reo awstro. It is related, that in actu coilfas nature 
replaces the organ lost by a temporary protuberance, 
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and equally pleasurable, on the very centre of the scar 
from whence the other had been severed off ! 

The result of this case will appear contrary to what 
should naturally be expected from the extirpation of 
such an organ, and to what has been before effected for 
the cure of nymphomania. Thomas (page 619, Amer. 
edit.) informs his readers, on the authority of Richerand, 
Dubois, and Levret, that a young lady had been cured 
of a fatal habit by a similar operation. 

It should be considered that nymphomania materially 
differs from the constitutional disposition here represented 
as ardent, sanguine, and salacious, and which had also 
been much aggravated by early habits, and development 
of organs. ‘Ihe first is merely like a local irritation, 
mechanically provoked, and le ‘ading to a solitary vice, 
entirely disconnected from moral dispositions and from 
physical or constitutional powers ; its effectaal remedy 
must be found, therefore, in the extirpation of the organ 
itself, which had gradually induced the mania and all its 
worst consequences ; the same result could no doubt be 
obtained in cases of satyriasis of the other sex. We 
have seen objects of that sort in a perishing state of 
marasmus, of cachexia, emaciated and pale, and some- 
times like victims of pica and malacia, groaning under 
chlorosis, or the green disease. The subject of our ob- 
servation had not such appearances, and belongs to 
another class. Her sparkling eye, florid countenance, 
muscular action, bespoke a predominating disposition, 
constitutionally diffused, and which no local injury, nor 
the abolished inatrementality of an organ could subdue; 
in which even her nature might yet assist her in the action 
of an overflowing temperament, with a fictifious and tem- 


porary protuberance ! 











Monocrapny of a Species of Putmonary AFFECTION, 
which differs from Puruisis PetMonatis, as ob- 
served and described at Salisbury, N. H. By Jon 
Wiutson, WV. B. ina Leller to the Editors. May 27, 

1817. 


THE real phthisis pulmonalis, if I am not grea ly de- 
ceived, is by far less frequent than formerly; yet were 
we to apply this term to all diseases, of whatever de- 
scription, where the lungs suffer, and the patient lingers 
a considerable time, and dies more or less emaciated, it 
is possible, that the proportion of deaths mizht be nearly 
as great. But it will be found, on a fair examination, that 
more than three-fifths of the cases which are called 
consumption of the lungs, are quite a diflerent disease 
from that which we have been accustomed to call 
phthisis pulmonalis. The true phthisis pulmonalis is at- 
tended with two febrile paroxysms in twenty-four hours, 
which usually go off with more or less of a sensible 
perspiration, and is in most cases attended with more 
or less cough, and a purulent expectoration from the lungs, 
the pulse hard and frequent; the countenance florid or 
pale ; when fever is present, a circumscribed spot in one 
or both cheeks of a bright lively red; the eyes bright 
and expressive; the mind cheerful and confident; the 
muscular fibres rigid, and the skin shrunk firm, particularly 
on the extremities, which feel firm and elastic; the 
temperature, for the most part, increased. 

It frequently happens after an attack of the prevailing 
epidemic, or the other pulmonary affection which, in some 
instances, is so’slight, that the patient considers it nothing 
more than a common cold; as likewise after more severe 
attacks, though the patient recovers, yet he does not 
readily acquire his former strength of constitution, but 
from every exposure, or considerable variation of tempe- 
rature, he suffers a new attack of the disease ; and though 
in general where a person of a debilitated constitution 
suffers repeated attacks of fever, they are usually slight, 
yet from their frequent occurrence, they often wear out 
ihe constitution, and the patient sinks under the disease. 
The evil arising from this source is extensive, and 
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increasing ; and what is peculiarly unfortunate, the pa- 
tient, in most instances, Is considered by his friends, and 
not unfrequently by his physician, as labouring under 
a real phtbisis pulmonalis; of course, very little or no 
effort is made to effect a cure, and the mere name of 
consumption may often prove as fatal as the disease itself. 
Yet, after several years’ practice and reilection, f ara felly 
satisfied, that we have as good ground to encourage our 
patients as in most other diseases of importance. 

This disease differs from a real phthisis, in the pulse 
being always soft, the muscular fibre lax, the skin 
flabby; the eyes occasionally are bright, though in 
most cases dull, and often swollen, attended with pain 
in the head; the heart palpitates; the countenance is 
often sunk; the mind melancholy and cesponding, but 
at times cheerful; the face, hands, and feet, are often 
swollen, and of a dusky hue ; but in some instances this 
symptom is not observable. ‘The circulation in the ex- 
tremities and lungs is at times languid, attended in most 
cases with more or less cough, difficult respiration, &c. 
The patient is very sensible to thg least change of tem- 
perature, and is at times drowsy. ‘There is in most 
cases great reluctance to the least exercise. In general, 
one side suffers more than the other; and as in the true 
phthisis, two paroxysms of fever occasionally occur in 
twenty-four hours, which frequently terminate in a cold 
clammy sweat; but the sweats are not so permanent, 
neither are the febrile paroxysms so constant as ina real 
phthisis. Likewise, emaciation and expectoration of 


blood and pus from the lungs in some instances happens. * 


In the cure of this disease, emetics, blisters, rubefa- 
cients, stimulants, and tonics, are the principal remedies ; 
but for a more particular account of the treatment of this 
disease, see Medical Repository, vol. 1. New Series, page 
351; and likewise Inquiry into the Nature and Treatment 
of the Prevailing Epidemic, called Spotted Fever, &c. 

N. B. I recollect of but two cases in which the above 
disease appeared to terminate in a rea) phthisis. 
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Copy of a Lelter from Lyman Sratpine, M. D. te 
Caspar Wistar, M.D. Professor of Anatomy in 
the University of Pennsylvania. Dated New-York, 
10th July, 1817. 


Dear Sir, 

Since ovr united labours in injecting and dissecting 
the absorbents, I have wrought much in that field; from 
which circumstance I have been frequently led to reflect 
on the functions of the absorbent system, and the ad- 
vantages which might be derived from that system in the 
cure of diseases. 

In this note, I shall confine myself entirely to local 
tumours of recent date, where the disease will be cured 
on the removal of the intumescence. Is it not probable, 
that in a very large proportion of this class of diseases, 
if the absorbents of the part be excited info powerful 
action, that the intumescence will be removed ? 

Impressed with this opinion, I sought for the most 

owerful of the class sorbentia; foxglove and tobacco 

presented themselves. To accomplish my purposes, it 
was necessary to make a local application, and continue 
it for some time ; and as the effects of foxclove are ra- 
ther insidious, I preferred the tebacco, which always 
gives warning of its deleterious effects, by producing 
what is called tobacco-sickness; besides, | had long 
been in the habit of using tobacco as a discutient. 

Thus armed, my first case was a swelled breast, sub- 
sequent to parturition.* It had resisted, for several 
days, the usual applications of the nurse, and had the 
appearance of tending rapidly to suppuration. A large 
tea-spoonful of yellow snuff, commonly called Scotch snuff, 
was mixed with a wine-glass of oil and brandy, with which 
the breast was well bathed several times during the day. 
The same quantity was used the second day, and a piece 


* It has been owing to great press of mutter only, that a short essay by 
Dr Samuel Akerly, on this subject, was not introduced, with his remarks 
on the good effect of tobavco in cases of stricture of the rectum, (vide 
vol. 3. page 401. That gentleman has long been in the use of this reme- 
dy, in recent congestions or tumonrs of the breast and has always met 
with its gond and unquestionable effects, We are happy, by mentioning 
this, to haye it in our power to add more authority tothe above remarks. 
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of flannel, moistened with what remained of the com- 
position at evening, was laid upon the breast. During the 
night, the patient felt a slight degree of nausea from the 
tobacco; and on my visit the next morning, there was 
not a vestige of the swelling in the breast. ° Since this, 
I have used the tobacco in a great number of sinilar 
cases, and have not seen a broken breast. 

I have used it, also, with equal advantage, in the dis- 
cussion of sundry other tumours. 1 am supported in 


my opinion of its eflicacy, by the united testimony of 


Dr. Samuel Akerly of this city, and Dr. Charles Tast, 
of North Carolina. 

A few days since, I used the snuff with the most de- 
cided eflects in discussing an effusion of, apparently, more 
than an ounce of fluid, under the scalp of a child, occa- 
sioned by a fall on the floor from the arms of the nurse. 

Tobacco has been found successful in removing what 
is called a scirrhous thickening of the rectum. 

A more extensive catalogue of cases might be added ; 
but it is principles in medicine which we want, more than 
facts. . 

I have recently got up a suit of nervous preparations, 
in which every nerve in the human body is shown, and 
of its usual size. To render the nerves périectly dis- 
tinct, they are all of them painted ; and to distinguish the 
one from the other, according to their numerical order, 
I have painted them in conformity with the colours of the 
rainbow. ‘The first pair, red; 2, orange; 3, yellow; 
4, green; 5, blue; 6, indigo; 7, violet. ‘he same order 
is observed with the curvical, dorsal, lumber, and sacral 
nerves; so, also, with those of the superior and inferior 
extremities. The three branches of the 8th pair of the 
brain are painted of different shades of white; the 9th 
pair, pale green; the sympathetic, pale aaa k. the car- 
diac, orange ; the phrenic, blue. 

' The moment you cast your eye on these preparations, 
you recognise each nerve, and discover all its branches, 
and their connexions with other nerves, from the mere 
order of colouring. 
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Almospheric Constitulion and Diseases of New. York, 
July 31, 1817. 


, | 

THE remarkable atmospheric vicissitudes of the pre- 
ceding year, its planatary phenomena, wiih its influence 
on health, diseases, vegetation, and agricultural produce, 
have been described, from time to time, in the several 
numbers of our last volume. 

The variableness of seasons was again strongly felt 
during winter, and the constant prevalence of north and 
west winds materially altered the renovating aspect of 
the spring. The temperature, which from the autumnal 
period had continued mild, and sufficient for the pro- 
traction of late pastures; was in January changed into 
that of the northernmost climates, after tempestuous 
winds, storms of rain, snow, lightning, and thunder, rarely 
observed at this commencement of the year. 

The cold progressively increased during a month, and 
it reached an intensity which, fortunately, was of a short 
duration. It was observed in varions parts of the city, 
at 4°, 7°, and 9°, below nought of Fahrenheit, that is 41 
below freezing point.* 

It must be supposed, that a great portion of our 
ornamental and perennial plants could not resist this 
temperature ; their destruction would have been general, 
had it continued many days, Its effects on the human 


* The following was communicated to the editors, from Buffalo, March 
4th, in a letter to a gentleman, dated Whitesborough, Feb. 15 :—* Yes- 
terday, which in fature will be called the very cold Friday, by way of 
distinction, was unquestionably the coldest day ever witnessed in this 
place. I had the curiosity to sit up with my companions until three o’clock 
this morning, for the purpose of registering the thermometer. Through 
the day yesterday, the mereury was 13 degrees below 0; at dark, it was 
at 1% degrees; and by three o'clock, (when we went to bed) it had des- 
cended to 35 1-2 degrees; and at the rate at which it was descending, 
would have reached 39 degrees ‘the poin' at which the mereury freezes) 
before five. I was desirous myself to sit up, but drowsiness overpowered 
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consti(ution were not immediately felt, but a month after, 
a catarrhal affection prevailed, with a determination on 
the bronchi, or on the tonsils; it was in many instances 
attended with fever, spitting of blood, and with lanci- 
nating pains in the breast. 

The well-pronounced cases of this catarrhal phleg- 
masia were, however, comparatively fewer than would 
warrant the appellation of an epidemic. A few delicate 
or predisposed subjects were fatally attainted by it, and 
have since died with pythisis pulmonalis; nor have the 
bills of mortality been swelled much more than usual. 
Itis to be regretted, that pulmonary diseases, co-existing 
with other causes of death, are as yet all confounded in 
our regisiers, under the same denomination of consumption, 
to a great propogtion of mortality by it, whilst our daily 
observation is at a loss to qualify or to comprehend how 
and where so many people die with it. 

When engaged during six months of the last fall and 
winter seasons in the care of the hospitals and infirmaries 
at Bellevue, where we had much the largest number of 
sick persons collected than in any other dnstitution, we 
did not reckon that deaths by consumption, and mach 
less diseases of that class, bore any proportion equal to 
that which we see every week published in this city, 
although pulmonary affections are by far more numerous 
among the poorer class of society, as exposed to all inju- 
ries arising from labour, want, intemperance, and from 
inclemencies of seasons. 

The same cause of inquiry presents itself, and we beg 
leave to mention it, on the surprisiag number of cutaneous 
diseases, (inorbi cutanei chronici,) as from dispensary 
practice, reported in the American monthly magazine, to 


the curiosity of my friends, and we, in all probability, lost the only op- 
ey oy we shall ever enjoy of seeing mercury freeze in the open air. 

hat it did freeze, we have no,certain proof, but we saw it within 3 1-2 
degrees of freezing, two hours and a half before the coldest part of the 
night, and descending at the rate of 1 1-2 degrees an hour. What goes 
further to establish the fact of its freezing, when we waked at seven this 
morning, it had risen to 34 deg. only. That it had beea much lower 
must be inferred from the rate of its rising, of which you can judge from 
its several stations in the subsequent parts of the day ; at eight it stood at 
28 deg. ; at 10 o'clock, 13 deg. ; at 12. 2 deg.; at 1 P.M. 7 deg. above 0, 
makiug, during 24 hours, the truly astonishing variations of 65 degrees, 
ascending and descending, 
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wit, 164 cases for 1816, and 231 for six months of 1817; 
or else it must be inferred, that in no part of the world 
the human skin is assailed with more diseases, impurities, 
and blemishes, than in the city ef New-York. 

Eruptive diseases of infants and children are mostly 
ephemeral ; they seldom have any character of acute or 
chronic diseases. They may be traced to slight local 
irritations, to-sowred milk, or to checked perspiration, 
and almost to any kind of morbid affection of wet nurses, 
especially unrestricted in the use of gross food, aud of 
intemperance. From an absurd and popular belief of 
great strength being imparted to weakly infants, by wash- 
ing them with spirituous liquors, their tender skin is 
dried up and stiffened, until the cutaneous secretion is 
forcibly etlected in a pustular form; and many similar 
eruptions we have been happy to detect, and to cure 
very easily. We nevertheless acknowledge the exist- 
ence among many low and poor families of anomalous 
eruptive diseases, that are neither exclusively herpetic or 
psoric, that are propagated by contagion, require altera- 
tive remedies, and frequently mercurial applications, 
The spring period has also produced acute erysipelatous 
affections, with a few cases of zona, of scarlet, of urti- 
caria, and many more of meazles, without any kind of 
malignant or dangerous exanthemata. 

A great drought prevailed during the spring; it did 
retard vegetation, which, by successive rains, and by 
a gradual increase of heat, has rapidiy become luxuriant, 
and promising abundant crops. ‘Temperature has seldom 
been higher than 76° of Fabrenheit during this month, 
(Joly 30); twice only it has marked from 82° to 85° 

‘The atmosphere has been oftentimes remarked as pure, 
elastic, and invigorating ; seldom obscured by fogs, mists, 
and hazy vapors; and if it has admitted transient gusts 
and thundering clouds, it has soon been refreshed by va- 
riable winds, and aflorded almost every night a serene and 
starry sky. We seldom have had more frequent oppor- 
tunities for astronomical observation ; at first, the majes- 
tic Jupiter, in our zenith; the sublime Saturn at mid- 
night; the brilliant Venus at 3 o’clock in the morning ; 
and occasionally the vivid Mercury before the rising of 


the sun! 
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NEW-YORK INSTITUTION, 





IN our vol. 18. p. 418. mention was made of this 
noble establishment. 

Some account of the labours of the Literary and Phi- 
losophical Society was published in the same volume, 
page 206. 

In like manner, the collections of the Historical Soci- 
ety were noticed, ibid. p. 312 ; as was also the munifi- 
cence of the Common Council, in granting them accom- 
miodations. 

We shall dwell a little more particularly upon several 
of the societies which have accommodations there. 


I. The Literary and Philosophical Society, 


Holds its sittings on the second Thursday of each month. 

The hall is very commodicus, and is furnished in a be- 
coming style. Among other decorations, there are prints 
of Newton, Hale, Darwin, Warren, Withering, Monigo- 
mery, and other distinguished men of that class; busts in 
gypsum, of Franklin and Wistar; apaim/ing of Mitchill, 
by Jarvis; elegant whole length figures in seve porceiain, 
of D’Anguessean, Sully, Bayard, Lafontaine, Vauban, 
and Turenie. There are several other fine articles of 
furniture. 

Into this hall the president of the United States enter- 
ed, during his visit to New-York. It was so ordered, that 
the society was in session. A numerous attendance of 
citizens was there. In their presence, the president of 
the society, Dewitt Clinton, presented to James Monroe 
the diploma of honorary membership, voted at a prior 
meeting ; delivering with it an appropriate address, and 
receiving in return a suitable reply. All were impressed 
with the dignified alliance between science and patriotism, 
exhibited on this occasion. : 
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Il. The Historical Society. 


1. The Civic Branch, which has been already de- 
scribed, is engaged in collecting, preserving, and multi- 
plying the documents of our civ i history. ‘To the great 
collection already made of books, maps, manuscripts, 
prints, paintings, busts, pamphlets, band-bills, gazeties, 
coins, and medals, valuable additions are constantly mak- 
ing. The industry of the members, in purchasing, ex- 
changing, and gathering from generous cilizens, objects 
of historical valuz, is attended with a most encouraging 
success. Pintar.’s portrait, by Trumbull, has lately been 
placed there. 

2. The Natural Branch, called also the Cabinet of Na- 
tural History. 

This department bas been organized for the purpose of 
cultivating a more intimate acquaintance with the pro- 
ductions of the Almighty in "2 It has been dis- 
tributed into three great divisions. 1. Zoology and geo- 
logy; 2. Botany and vegetable phy siology ; and 3. Mine- 
ralogy ; each under standing committees and lecturers. 

The rooms for these several collections have been pre- 
pared with taste and fitness. Itis almost incredible with 
what rapidity articles in the several departments have 
been gathered and arranged. Already the exhibition of 
domestic and foreign specimens has become eminently 
instructive and interesting ; aud is growing daily more so ; 
within a reasonable time, it is confidently hoped, the 
principal productions of our country will be found there ; 
and not only so; there is g solid expectation, that the 
shelves will sustain the zoology, oryctology, mineralogy, 
and botany of the other regions of the globe. 

The principal standard ‘books of reference are already 
there ; whereby the investigation of a species is rendered 
as easy as possible. 

Thus, the foundation is laid of a magnificent school 
of nature, which will be enriched by every thing that 
inland communication and foreign intercourse bring bome. 

The meetings are held in the society’s ball, on the 
second Tuesday of every month. In this elegant apart- 
ment, beside other characteristic decorations, are prints 
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of Green and Lincoln, busts of Washington and Hamil- 
ton. and paintings of Benson, Americus, Columbus, 
Cortez, and Magellan. 

The several committees have reported general circular 
epistles, addressed to ship-masters, passengers, travellers, 
learned men, curious persons, and citizens of all sorts, 
encouraging them to forward facts and specimens, and 
pointing out to them specitic objects of atiention. It is 
peculiarly gratifying to remark, that great progress is al- 
ready made in the geological and mineralogical deparf- 
ments ; and, that in zoology , a beautiful and well arranged 
museum of shells, both oriental and occidental, merits 
the study of the visiter. The cenchology of New- 
York, as digested systematically by Akerly, is there ; as 
is likewise an expressive bust of one of the cabinet’s 
greatest benefactors, John G. Bogert, esq. 


Ill. The Academy of Arts. 


Under the presidency of Trumbull, with the aid of 
Dunlap, Robertson. and other amateurs and connoisseurs, 
this charming estabiishment has risen to excellence. 

Exquisite pieces of painting, sculpture, engraving, mo- 
delling, and drawing, continue to be oijered to the public 
eye; and they constitute advances, beyond those “Lereto- 
fore made, in the imilative arts among us. 

We refer to the explanatory and descriptive catalogue, 
published by authority, for a more exact and compre- 
hensive explanation. Did not this document exist for 
the information of all who seek, we might particularze. 
As it is, we encourage all who possess taste and curiosi- 
ty to go and see. 

While we are on this subject, Mr. Boyer’s picture, said 
to have been painted by Le Brun, the entombment 
of the Messiah, and that alleged to have been exe- 
cuted by Ward. of the Horse and Rider entangled in 
the folds of the Serpent Anaconda, (or boa constrictor) 
of India, are worthy of being mentioned. 

These, with various other meritorious performances, 
are contemplated by the virtuosi as embellishments to 
the next display, 

Vol. 4. 13 
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IV. The Lyceum of Natural History. 


In February, 1817, a society was formed, for the ex- 
press purpose of cultivating Natural History. The 
members called it the Lyceum, in remembrance of the 
schsol founded by that sublime genius, Aristotle, at 
Athens. Disciples of the “ mighty Stagirite,” they de- 
termed, after his example, to be peripatetics, and to ex- 
plore and expound the arcana of nature, as they * walked.” 

‘The western hemisphere. and more especially the 
TL vied States, offered innumerable subjects for examina- 
ticau. The air, the earth, and the waters, abounded with 
productions, equally unknown to ourselves and to the 
other members of the civilized and learned world. These 
came to the present generation, like the descent of an 
ancestral estate, a sort of rich inheritance, in the rough, 
neither encumbered with debts, nor embellished with 
improvements. 

The associators here have resolved to court nature, 
and to gain her arcana by assiduity and soticitation. 
Knowing what a rich and extensive field there is in Ame- 
rica, they are determined to cultivate it. ‘They are 
aware, that no region of the globe is more fertile in na- 
tural productions than the region around New-York city. 
Yet there is very little known to the scientific world of 
her productions. A bat, a stickleback, a wild cat, and 
an autumnal plant, (vernonia,) are all the animal and 
vegetable productions recollected, as receiving their spe- 
cific name, Noveboracensis, from New-York. It is time 
to elevate the character of a country so abundant and 
diversified. 

The researches of her members are, nevertheless, not 
confined to domestic articles: they extend to the whole 
terraqueous globe. 

The Lyceum has already among its articles, the fossil 
mastodon of New-York, the right whale of the Atlantic 
Ocean, the sword-fish of Sandy Hook, the new kinds of 
carp and pike from the Wall Kill, and the white wild 
sheep of the rocky mountains beyond the sources of 
the Missouri. They have the fossils of the Hudson and 
the Mohock, to the northern and western lakes, replete 
with shells and other organic remains, such as pectinites, 
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cardiums, terabratulas, orthocerites, madrepores, and 
even the back bones and scales of sturgeons. The 
greater part of the tract from New-York city to Montreal, 
and from Albany to Niagara, abounds with these relics 
of former living beings. . 

The Lyceum has taken measures for completing a 
catalogue of the vegetables growing within one hundred 
iniles of the city. A committee, consisting of C. W. 
Eddy, M. D., Mr. John Torrey, and J. Knevels, have 
made great advances in this important undertaking. 

The travelling committees of the Lyceum, to the 
Fishkill and Kaatskill Mountains, and to the interjacent 
region, have presented reports of observations and dis- 
coveries that would do honour to any society. Among 
these, the papers by C. S. Rafinesque, Esq. merit dis- 
tinguished approbation. The herbaniums are replete 
with undescribed plants beyond any expectation or be- 
lief. There is reason to suppose this authentic list 
will be ready for publication in the course of the present 
season. 

The members are chiefly in the vigour of life, ardent 
in the pursuit of natural science, and votaries of honour- 
able fame. 

The meetings are held in the hall of the Military 
Philosophical Society, weekly, on Monday afternoons. 

The president is Samuel L. Mitchill. The Rev. Mr. 
Schaeffer is vice-president, &c. : 

It may be said of this society, in the words of Vir- 
gil, “ Fervet opus, redolentque thymo fragantia mella.” 





—— 
ed 





At the Annual Meeting of the Medical Society of the State of 
New-York, at the Capitol in the City of Albany, the 4th of Febru- 
ary, 1817, the following Physicians were elected officers : 


John Stearne, President. James Low, Secretary. 

Henry Mitchell, Vice-President. | Charles D. Townsend, Treasurer. 

David Hosack, T. Romeyn Beck, James C : 

Low, C. D. Townsend, William Pattrick, ; — 

David Hosack, John Miller, Samuel L. Mit- 
chill, Stephen Reynolds, Joshua Lee, 
Amasa Trowbridge, Joseph Gilbert, 

Samuel L. Mitchill, ? Permanent James Hadley, ? Honorary 

T. Romeyn Beck, 5 Members. John Murray, ‘ Members. 


The address of Doctor Jeseph White, Ex-President, on white swellings, 
shall appear in our next number. 


Committee of 
Correspondence. 
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Pyrotechn ic Practice. 


An interesting work has just reached us from France, containing 
new observations on the good effects of the actual cautery on the 
head, by Louis Valentin, M. D., now retired tn the city of Nancy, 
his native place, During his residence in this country, this au- 
thor had treated the same subject, as inserted in the 4th volume 
of our Medical Repository, page 964. He renews it at present, 
with additional proofs and arguments in favour of the infinite 
advantages to be derived from the application of a red hot iron, 
which he exclusively advises to make on the top of the head, for 
the cure of blindness, of deafness. violent head-ache, for various 
kinds of dangerous fevers, for hydrocephalus, and also, in many 
cas + of insanity, epilepsy, and other diseases, which were deem- 
ed incurable. We so confidently believe in the efficacy of this 
remedy, that we have lately resorted to it, for a paralytic aflec- 
tion, originating from the right side of ‘the cerebrum, and al- 
ready with great bene fit. The pyrotechnic practice, which was 
in use among the Arabs and-byyptians,.we are informed by Dr. 
Rush. was also resorted to by the savage Indians of this country, 
(vid. Med. Inquir. vol. 1.) Several writers in France have also 
long ago recommended it. But, to do more justice to the present 
work of Doctor Valentin, and for the utility and gratification of 
our readers, we will, in our next number, analyze the subject with 
its recent improvements. 


A New Method to save Lebour in preparing Mercurial 
Ointment. 


P. Kerr Rogers, M. D., of Baltimore, proposes the following 
recipe which, we think, deserves much attention:—** Take six 
drachins of linseed oil, and one ounce of lard to each pound of metal. 
Triturate for five minutes im a marble morter of a broad flat form. 
T!\ trituration is to be repeated twice a week for four or five 
weeks. Five minutes’ rubbing is quite sufficient at one time, as 
its chief use consists in €xposing a new surface to the atmosphere, 
In the third week, the proper proportion of lard and suct may be 
added, and the whole treated as before, for a week or two longer. 
Ihave, 5) this method, obtained an active, yet perfecily bland 
ointment, of a fine bine colour, which greatly improves with age. 

The whoie of the labour of preparing ten or twenty pounds of 
mercurial ointment, is, bv this method, performed in less than an 
hour To prepare it free from irritating qualities, by the old 
method requires’several days constant trituration. } 

Tp hesved oil appears to hastea the oxydation of the mercury, 
bot): bv preserving it in a state of infinite division, and by {cans 
mitting oxygen irom the atmosphere to the minute glabules; as 
the experimenis of Dr. Priestly show that linseed oi} and tercbin- 
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thinate substances decompose atmospheric air pretty rapidly, by 
attracting its oxvgen. fat oils or lard, on the contrary, retards 
its oxvdation ; 2s polished metals are prevented from rusting by 
anointing them. The addition of a portion of lard, in the first 
stage of the above process, is only necessary to prevent the lin- 
seed oil from drying. 


Alum formed by the Agency of the Almosphere. 


To John G. Bogert, Esq. fellow of the Antiquarian Society of 
Massachusets, member of the Society for the Promotion of the 
Useful Arts of the State of New-York, &c. 


Dear Sir, 

I have the honor to transmit to you, by the hands of Henry 
Chaning, esq., specimens of native alum, from the Shawangunk 
Mountaias, in my neighbourhood. 

I need not rermark to you, sir, that the existence of native alum 
in various parts of the globe is not uncommon: but, as it is found 
either in aluminous shist, or in the craters of volcanoes, the cir- 
cumstances under which this is found, are so widely different, that 
I deem the fact worthy of notice. 

The rocks on the summit of the Shawangunk Mountains are 
breccia, with silicious cement, say quartz, imbedded in quartz, 
breccia quartzoza (Lin.) and consist of vast masses of rhomboi- 
dal form, piled on each other, and separated by veins of the same 
substance, in a state of decomposition. - 

In these veins the alum is produced either in powder, or in a 
solid but amorphous form. As there does net appear'in the rocks, 
or in the veins that separate them, any of the compenent parts of 
alu, the mind is left at a loss how to account for its formation, 
unless the sole agency. of the atmosphere is admitted. 

The fact is to me certain, as I saw the specimens taken out of 
the veins, and | am informed, from respectable authority, that 
considerable quantities have been collected by the inhabitants in 
the vicinity of the mountain, and used for the same purpose as 
factitious alum, 

I also send you a specimen of a red oxyd of iron, found on these 
mountains, resembling Spanish brown. It is found in considerable 
quantities, but | have not yet visited the place. 

Your obedient humble servant, 
JOHN BRADBURY, 

Montgomery, N- York, July 1, 1817. 


Native Copper of North America. 


Science is indebted to Dr. Francis Le Baron, apothecary gene- 
ral of the United States, for a good specimen of the metallic cop- 
per, found in the region south of Lake Superior, and for some 
topographical illustrations concerning it. 
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The copper has the external appearance of great purity. Ji is 
very ductile and malleable, and receives a splendid polish. 

There is a huge mass of this article now lying on the bed of the 
River Onatanagan. This stream runs into the lake from the 
south. Its circumference is twelve feet at one end, and fourteen 
at the other; a vast body of solid metal. Those who have seen 
it are of opinion, that it was washed from the adjoining bank, and 
descended thence to tts present situation. When the water of the 
Onatanagan is low, a part of this extraordinary body appears 
above its level ; and when the freshes raise the flood, it is occa- 
sionally covered. 

The same intelligent gentleman has long held a station at Mi- 
chillimakinac, and, among other matters, cultivated an acquaint- 
ance with the aboriginal tribes. He brought thence a map, made 
by a young Chipewa. It represents the couatry from the Onata- 
pagan River to the Fond dv Lac, or bottoin of the Lake. Tis 
name is Michel Cadotte, and he had no other education than 
what he received in a trader’s hut. Yet, this chart, now lying 
on the table, is an instructive sketch of Americon geography. He 
states, that the distance froin the Saut de St. “iarie, or Rapids of 
Saint Marvy, is thirty leagues; that the di-tance up the River 
Saint Mary to Lake Superior, is fifteen Icagues; thence to the 
Riviere aux Vers, or fron River, one hundred and thirteen leagues; 
an! nineteen leagues more, or one hundred and thirty-two in the 
whole, to Middie Island. It is nearly as much further to the 
Fond da Lac. 

Native copper scems to abound inthis region. Dr. Mitchill 
possesses an elegant specnunen from Green Bay, near Lake Michi- 
gan, sent him by Major Long, of the U. 5S. Mogineers, and which 
now is ip the’cabinet of the Historical Society. 


An Address on the Progress of Agriculture, with Hints 
for ite Improvement im the United States, delivered 
before the Philadelphia Society for Promoting Agri- 
culiure. By J. Muase, WM. Deb ice President, &c. 


WE have sclom read a nerformance, directed at once to many 
more ubjcets of public utility, while it is written with unatiected 
simpleity. The task of ditiusing useful knowledge in agriculture 
and public economy could not better come than to skilful hands, 
long accustomed to works or researches of philosophical and 
practical improvement. Among the various subjects of the ad- 
dress, the most important are. the general motives from calamitous 
events in the world, and vicissitudes of seasons, for our nation, 
to establish her public aud private prosperity on the extension of 
wericullure 5 on the enconragement and promotion of Americana 
husbandry. Among these we have the thrashing machine, the 
burning of clay for manure, of nsing ashes of peat, extracted 
from salt mershes and alluvial vecetable deposits, as most ferti- 
lizing substances. Arain, the subject of reads and canals; the 
means of preserving eran araiast the damage of ergot; proposals 
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of various saving systems, of insuring farm-hbouses and stock, for 
the extension of moral industry among the labouring classes ; the 
erecting in our general government an office of secrelary of the 
home department, to inspect, encourage, and reward improvements 
and discoveries in agriculture, arts, and economy. Of all these, 
and other subjects which are masterly treated and reviewed in the 
address, we are happy to remind our readers, that theyymay be in- 
structed and benefitted with works or writings, which our editorial 
task cannot always embrace in point of time, nor of limits assign- 
ed to it. ; 


Transmulation of the ITuman Body into Adipocerous 
Matter. 


In digging a ground behind the gaol, where blacks were for- 
merly buried, the entire and large body of a woman was found 
in the sandy ground, and at a few feet depth. By moving and 
lifting it, 1t was divided intovparts. On closer inspection, it was 
found wholly changed iato Lard fat or ad?pocire, a substance, solid, 
but greasy and brittle, of a mixed grey and yellow colour, emit- 
ting no kind of fetor; and, when softened between the fingers, 
had a vapid smell. Several thick parts were divided with a knife, 
and thereby the tendons and all aponevrotic membranes appeared 
to have undergone no alteration, but that of exsiccation. The 
same preservation was observed of the external cuticle. All the 
bones were natural. The black matter, or animal pigment, which 
constitutes the colour of the negroes, on the rete mucosum, was 
all over preserved in its natural state. 

It was formerly thought that a similar transmutation could take 
place only under pure and running water. It had been accounted 
for, as a kind ef maceration, that would operate this chemical 
change. Many attempts have probably been pursued, to convert 
carrion or useless animal bodies into such a kind of useful result. 
Other adipocerous corpses having, however, been discovered, ia 
ihe course of time, in various vaults and dry graves, even in sand, 
as in the mentioned instance, a new field of inquiry was opened 
to philosophy. Fourcroy was the first to experiment; he proved 
that this greasy matter, into which dead bodies were converted 
in the earth, was a kind of ammonial soap, from which he could 
separate, by means of an acid, a substance which he called adipo- 
cire, as it seemed to participate both of the nature of fat and waz, 
without being either. He obtained, also, crystallized substances, 
from biliary calculi and from spermaceti; which, alihough dif- 
fering, in some respect, from adipocire, by their fusibility and solu- 
bility in alcohol, he, nevertheless, thought were but a variety of 
the same matter. 

More recently, and in the year 1815, a Mons. Chevreul under- 
took a more extensive plan of experiments on the same subject. 
{fe read 2 memoir before the institute, (vide Ann. de Chimie. vo). 
95, July, 1815,) and displayed a vast nnmber of ingenious experi- 
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‘ments, to prove that biliary calculi and spermaceti were dif 
ferent from each other, and both still more so from the aipo- 
cire, which be represented as a compound of diferent greas; sub- 
stances, the margarine and the orange-oil, saponized by anuno- 
nia, dime, or potash; which conclusion would put the question in 
avery different light; for the adipocire, in the theory of l“ourcroy, 
would be a result from the wmmediate intervention of an acid, 
emanated from the human body ; whilst, according to the laborious 
experiments of Mons. Chevreul, it must be the 1mmediate result 
ef an alkali, which may be obtained from the body, or from the 
ground; and this is certainly the most probable. 

We have been led to indic: ate how tar, and where, chemical ana- 
lysis bas proceeded, in the phenomenon of the above transmuta- 
tion, boping that it may suggest new inquiries, and more probable 
useful results. 


Tribute of Respect to the Memory of Professor Evsenio 
Vatu. 


Of this celebrated character we have given a full account in 
our last volume, and of his eccentric devotion, or mode of ex pert- 
menti.g on the confagron of the yellow fever. It nevertheless 
reflects great honour to the more enlightened class of the inbabi- 
tants of [favana, to have rendered to his memory all the honours in 
their power, and which should always be paid to the learned, who are 
estecmed the first benefactors of their fellow creatures. It appears, 
that at a renecral meeting of the Economical Society of Havana, 
held on the 22d of November, 1816, a ¢ — of Valli was deli- 
vered hy Pr. D. . nas Romay, liono y Ph LY Ste an of fthe Ro: yal 

dn this eloquent eiciiate . it is remarked, that \ “alls 

Y bn researches on the yellow tever, like Pliny, in @X- 
plorins suvius, and tke Biebat, contracting in his dissect- 
ins ampitheatre, the rern F eath "The orator expresses 
much remret, that the soc: » addresses jiad not received 
him as a member, when a premature death seized him. ‘That 
omission is te be amend by placing his portrait in the pub- 
lic Jibrary, an honour which tas not yet been bestowed but toa 
few friends. This bation will satisty the genius of Valli, who had 
presided the Virgilian Acad “my of M: uitua, the Medical Society 
of Venice, &c. The Oration is terminated by the Epitaph. 


AQUI YACE 
USEBIO VALNLT, 
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OBITUARY. 


Wc have to record the death of VareEntTINE SEAM TAN NI. D.. of 
she society of Friends, who departed this lile on the ‘ Tth of June, 


at the age of 47, after a lingering and gradually fatal attack of 


phthisis pulmonalis. ° 

Dr. Seaman had attained and deserved an eminent rank in tle 
profession ot ms an ian and surgeon. It imay be said of him, that 
he entertained a dienified sense of his re sponsible duties, among 
hus fellow ciieun, aoe of the indusiry which is so characteristic 
of the people called Quakers. From them he received early in 
lite abundant and encouraging testimonies of their confidence and 
respect. Dr. S. had long been an attending surgeon of the 
New-York Hospital, and erected init a popular chair of cliateal 
professor of surgery. This be continued to fil! also as a member 


of the Medica! Institution, which existed before the re-unien of 


the fagulty of Columbia College to the present College of Phy- 
cians and Surreons.* 

lie left many valuable essays.on important medical subiects, 
(vide Med. Repos.) and, conjoinily with Professor Samuel L. 
litehill, he edited the Pharmag pe ia .Nosocomii Movi- FE boracensi: 
Ilis widow and a numerous family of cluldren wil long deplore 
their loss; and his fellow-citizcns will ever remember his active, 
honourable, and useful life. 


Died, on the 28th of June, in the Danish Island of St. Cruz, 
where he had retired for the benefit of his healih, JAmus 8S. 
mrrinGHAM, M. D., at the age of 42 years. 

Gur regret in noticing this event is equal to our surprise of the 
cause of his dissolution, which never could be traced to any acet- 
dental or constitutional circumstance. Several years aro, tha 
rentleman suilered several attacks of angina pectoris, with im- 
pending suffocation. A variety of judicious remedies had neverthe- 
Jess left him much in the same condition, and he was never but 
temporarily relieved. We think that he laboured under a drops 
of the pericardium. 

Dr. 8. had been, at an early period of life, noticed as a ger ee 
man of literary and scientific education, and promoted to the cha: 
of chemistry, and successively of medica! jurisprudence, in the 
faculty of Columbia College: in this he remained after the re 
union of both institutions. He was also one of the attending phy- 
sicians of the New-York Ifospital. 

If to be called a most amiable character, one shon'd be proved 
affable in deportment, friendly in disposition, correct in prinerples 
distinguished in acquirements, authoritative in decisions, and po- 
pular in practice, certainly our friend eminently deserved the 
above definition.—“ PaJmam qui meruit, ferat.” 


* His numerous and fatiguing avocations did, no doubt, prematurely 
accelerate a complaint to which is spare and delicate constitution sesre 
<4 to have sooner predisposed him. 
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Departed this life a'so, on the 26th of July, at the age of G1, 
Nrenoras Romane, formerly president of the New- York State 
Medical Soctety, and successively of this County Medical Society, 
and of the College of Physicians and Surgeons, &c. 

Iie was a periect scholar in literature, and of a general scien- 
tific erudition, a man of a strong mind, of sober and industrious 
habits; raised by experience and superior judgment to the first 
and undisputed, rank of professional eminence in this city, Dr 
R. could ence and alone teach a respectable number of students 
ef medicine, and daily deliver lectures on all the branches of that 
science. A sneceeding generation of our brethrea have witnessed, 
and gratefully remember his zeal, exertions, and influence, in 
asserting the importance and privilezes of the faculty, by more 
statute laws in this state than it has yet obtained in any other in 
the umion. 

It had been his lot te be insensibly withdrawn from a frugal but 
aborious professional life, to the cares and cormmand of a large 
estate 5 its nnavoidable vicissitudes, with a growing constitutional 
obesity, exposed him to the danger of acute disease. An inflam- 
snatory attack, with determination on the cerebrum, had nearly 
eut hit off. He was, however, preserved for a few years longer, 
and terminated his career by an attack of apoplexy. 

Jf, in the providential order of things, much is expected from 
those who are blessed with natural talents, rare cifts of the mind, 

and fortunate opportuuities, it must be granted, on the other hand, 
that the dangers of errors, passions, and “foibles, are proportionably 
inereased. Yet we may say, as a small tribute of respect to the 
memory of Nicholas Romaine, that few men have passed through 
ali the stages of rank, honour, wealth, and adversity, with fewer 
blemishes of a plilanthropic and decorous hfe. 


Publications on the Botany of North America. 


The Histery of the Native Medicinal Plants of the United States 
is announced as having been begun by Jacob Bigelow, M. D., 
Rumford-prefessor in Harvard University. It ts entitled ** Ame- 
rican Medical Botany,” and will be embellished with coloured 
engravings. The obyieus utility of such a work, and the well- 
Known character of its author, are high recommendations of the 
design, Which promises to be very useful to botamsts and physi- 
cians, as well as to persons possessing a taste for general science, 

We understand that Professor Barton of Philadelphia is engaged 
ina similar undertaking. From this also much interesting imior- 
mation is anticipated. 

A translation of Richards’ Betanical Dictionary, in a neat and 
compendrous form, has been published at New-Efaven. 

The same author has since compiled a Manual of Botany for 
the Northern States. ‘This was published at Albany. by the mem- 
bers of the Botanical Class in Williams College, Massachusetts. 
itis aconvenient pecket volume, and contains generic descr ptions 
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of the vegetables growing north of Virginia, with references to 
the natural orders of Linnzus and Jussieu. By this it may be 
expected that the jabours of the siudents in this section of the 
Union will be much facilitated. 


Mr. Elliot is making steady and substantial progress in his great 


work, already noticed in vol. 18. p. 416—417, on the plants of the 
southern states :—a systematic and practical performance of sin 
oelar merit. 

A paper has been read before the “ip sico- Medical Society oi 
New-York, by Cornelius E. De Puy, M. D., one of its members, 
on the botanical history, chemical ab rites, and rmcdicimal qua- 
jities of the erigeron canadense, or flea-bane of our country. We 
inderstand that it will appear in the volume of transactions by 
that respectable association, now in the press.* 

In the Journal of the Academy of Natural Scienees, published 
in Philadelphia, we notice, among much other original and excel- 
lent matter, Observations on the ‘Gen us Eriogonum, and the na 
tural order of Polygonew of Jussien, by Thomas Nuttall, Feq. ;— 
a memoir replete with nice discrimination and botanical acuteness, 

For the purpose of medical instruction, we revive in the minds 
of our readers, the dissertation of Dr. Somerville, formerly men- 
tioned, (vol. 18. p. 297,) on the pyrola umbedlata of our country. 
The author has published with his nemorr a beautiful eure of the 
plant. He endeavours to prove it a poweriul diuretic remedy, 
when exhibited in infusion, decoction, and extract. It is called 
* winter-green” by the people around New-York; de paigne and 
pipsesaway by the natives; and Cherbe a pisser by the Canadian 

Phe pamphiet is pees red more im} ortant by reason of its con 
taining the history of Sir James Cyraig’s dropsy, relieved by the 
py rola; and by other cases wherein it appeared to be beneticial. 

The urine often assumes the colour of the infusion swallowed 
The pysola acis agreeably upon the stomach, and frequently i 
followed by an extraordinary increase of appetite. The autho: 
mentions the case of a woman who had undergone the operation 
of tapping jor ascites thirty-four times. 

Dr. Greenland, of South Carolina, one of the graduates in phy- 
sic in the University of New-York, for 1817, defended at his pub- 
jic examination before the trustees of the College of Physicians, 
a dissertation on the virtues of the Prenanthes WV irguta. 

James Warburton, M. D., of North Carolina, late house phy- 
sician of the New-York Hospital, wrote an excellent inaugural 
treatise on the medicinal eilects of the American hellebore, or 
verutrum album of our forests, as ascertained by actual adininis- 
tration to the sick, especio ily in rheumatism. 

And Dr. Elliot, of New-York, (another of the New-York gra 
duates,) defended, in like manner, a thesis on the rcmedial action 
of the asclepius decumbens, or pleurisy root. 


- — ~ and its medical virtues have been noticed, in our first ve@e 
ieme, N S. pag 4 4 82. 
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APPLNDIX. 


Intelligence from Georgia, concerning the Sikness prevalent there; 
particularly as connected with Corrupted Cotton, in a Letter 


from a Physician of great experience in Savannah, dated July 
bth, 1817. (bid. Med. Repos. vol. 18. p. 248.) 


“ The sickly season has commenced with considerable violence, 
and at a much earlier period than is generally the case in this 
city; itis accounted tor from long continued and heavy rains, 
which have been as frequent, and almost as plentiful as the sea- 
sons within the tropics. 

The extensive evaporation which has proceeded over so great 
an extent of country must naturally cause septic exhalations, 
and surcharge the air with atmospheric poison; hence the 
country as well as the citv feels the effects of these exhalationss 

The general form of disease is what is termed Remitting Bi. 
fious Fever. think those cases I have seen within three weeks 
(between 20 and 30) are not so aggravated as the West India 
fevers, and are more manageabie; they are mostly well, and 
all convalescent. 

On board the brig Britannia of Liverpool, which vessel has 
been in port about six weeks. malignant yellow fever was ge- 
nerated among the crew. ‘Lhe vessel dropt down to a place 
called Five-Fathom, five miles down the river. ‘The captain 
and ship’s company had been exposed to the influence of the 
sun in excessive labour in rolling bales of cotton, and im get- 
ting wet. The men complained of the air in the hold of this 
new ship; they sickened, and, as I understand, had d/ack ve- 
zt before they were brought to town. 

I was requested to see them, and visited them each several 
times a-day. Both captain and the first and second mates (all 
of whom had passed throveh the febrile stage, and were cool, 
to appearnace, aud of a dark fustic or eroceous colour) died 
with marks or almost as much malignity as 1 have ever wit- 


prosecuting my inquiries as to the sources of disease, I 
in the wharf in the vicinity of the vessels, there 
was deposited a considerable number of bales of damaged, or 
corrupted cotton, said to have been bronght from Darien. The 
same cause produced the death of Mrs. Miller, relict of the 
late General Greene, and a number on Cumberland Island.” 
From our inquiries into the putrifaction of cotton, from Geo. 
Sikles, Fsq., and from other most respectable sources, it ap- 
pears that this domestic production, after having been soaked 
by rain or by immersion in river water, frequently corrupts 
during the summer and autumn, and emits unhealthy effluvia, 
particularly when confined and concentrated in the holds and 
cabins of vessels. ‘Lhe mischief is often increased by a coast- 
ing voyage to the north ; and by the time that the cargo and 
crew arrive at Philedelphia or New-York, the cotton is da- 
maged enough, and the people sick enough to excite the atten- 
‘ion of those whose business it is to inquire into such matters. 








